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EDITORIAL 

The current numbers of the Quarterly continue the pro¬ 
gram to make available to the research student pertinent facts 
relative to Alabama in the Confederacy. These several chapters 
illustrate the rich collection of material which is embodied in 
the files of the Department of Archives and History. During 
the course of the years commemorative of the period of the 
Confederacy other papers of a similar nature will be presented. 


P. A. B. 
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THE 4TH ALABAMA REGIMENT AT THE 

BATTLE OF MANASSAS 1 

We return our thanks to a distinguished Alabamian, re¬ 
cently from Richmond, who sent us the following communica¬ 
tion, in which he gives the only full list, we have seen, of the 
number of killed and wounded in the Fourth Alabama Regiment, 
and pays a just and glowing tribute to these gallant defenders 
of our rights, liberties and lives. It will be perceived that the 
loss in killed and wounded, amounts to one hundred eighty-two— 
about one-fifth or one-sixth of the whole number, bearing 
mournful attestation to their unconquerable courage and des¬ 
perate determination to win the day: 

Richmond, July 29, 1861 

Although this Regiment suffered more than any other that 
was engaged in the battle, and covered itself and the State 
with immortal honor, but little has yet been said about it in 
the papers. The following is a correct statement of the num¬ 
bers killed and wounded in the different companies: 


Companies 

Capt. Goldsby, Dallas County, 

Capt. Mastin, Madison County 
Capt. Clark, Perry County 
Capt. Tracy, Madison County 
Capt. Dawson, Dallas County 
Capt. McFarland, Lauderdale County 
Capt. Bowles, Conecuh County 
Capt. Lindsay, Jackson County 
Capt. King, Perry County 
Capt. Dryer, Marengo County 

Total 


Killed Wounded 


7 

1 

3 
6 

4 
10 

3 

1 

0 

1 

36 


17 

4 

19 

14 
17 
23 
17 

7 

15 
12 

143 


All three of the field officers, Col. Jones, Lieutenant Col¬ 
onel Law and Major Scott, were wounded; making total, killed 

1 Daily Florence Gazette, Aug. 5, 1861, copied from the Huntsville 
Democrat, July 31, 1861. 
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thirty six, wounded one hundred and forty six; together one 
hundred and eighty two. 

Among the killed are the following officersCapt. Lind¬ 
sey, of Jackson; First Lieutenant J. C. Turner, of Huntsville 
and First Lieutenant John Simpson, Jr. of Florence. 

Owing to its particularly exposed position, Capt. McFar¬ 
land’s company from Lauderdale county, suffered more severly 
than any other in the Regiment, or, indeed, in the whole army. 
Out of fifty eight men in line when the battle began, ten were 
killed on the field and twenty three wounded, leaving but twenty 
five unhurt, and of these nearly every man was either struck 
by a spent ball or had holes shot through his hat or clothes. 
The following list is the list of killed and wounded in this com¬ 
pany : 

Killed — First Lieutenant John Simpson Jr., Privates Lu¬ 
cius Lorance, W. T. N. Smith, Z Ives, F. G. Bourland, R. T. 
Borough, Thomas J Stone, Wm Andrews, Pulaski Caicut and 
J Zells. 

Wounded — Orderly Sergeant H 0 Pettus, Corporal Mc¬ 
Donald (badly). Privates James Jackson (severely), N F B , 
C D Stewart, Marion Horse (badly) L B Waits, C Weems, W 
Moss, R W Foster, Alex. McAlexander (severely), Thos. Kirk- 
man, Jr., John C Posey (severely), Muncel Rice, Robt Andrews, 
Jason Hendrix, Henry Richardson, Geo. Weaver, C. Rowekk, 
Wm Scott, B B Foster,-Towry. 

Throughout the battle, the whole Regiment, both officers 
and men, behaved nobly. The disadvantages of their position 
were terrible. Owing, it is said, to some mistake in the trans¬ 
mission of an order from Gen Bee, they were made to assume 
a position in front of the enemy outnumbering them four to 
one, and with every conceivable disadvantage of ground against 
them. In the face of this fearful odds, they stood for three hours 
under the murderous fire which the enemy, with his overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers and from his comparatively protected position, 
poured upon them. With heroic constancy they held their ground, 
held in check the advancing column of the enemy; not a man 
left the ranks, and no thought of retreat was given to retire. 
It may be safely asserted that never did veterans of a hundred 
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fields exhibit more undaunted courage and more unshaken 
firmness. Col. Jones greatly distinguished himself by his cool, 
collected courage and fearless exposure of his person throughout 
the conflict. His horse was shot from under him and a ball 
passed through his hip, wounding him severely, but not mortally 
_Lieutenant Colonel Law and Major Scott was, also, conspic¬ 
uous —they were both wounded and disabled. 

For the first time in her history, the soliders of Alabama 
have stood under the fire of the enemy, and nobly have they sus¬ 
tained the honor of the State. Since the battle, Gen. Beauregard 
has been known to speak warmly and in terms of special praise 
of the heroic firmness and gallant conduct of the Fourth Ala¬ 
bama Regiment. The troops opposed to them were the very 
flower of the Northern army—the Seventy-First New York and 
Rhode Island Regiments and some companies of United States 
Regulars. The thinned ranks of those troops will show how well 
our brave boys handled their guns. We do not dobut that all of 
our Alabama Regiments will do well wherever an opportunity 
presents, but we may venture to predict that none of them will 
ever surpass the Spartan constancy, the heroic courage, dis¬ 
played by the gallant Fourth on the bloody field of Manassas. 
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THE PIONEER BANNER: A CONFEDERATE 

CAMP NEWSPAPER 

The first Confederate volunteers went gaily off to the 
“phony war” before the firing on Fort Sumter fearing nothing 
so much as losing a sweetheart or the opportunity actually to 
fight for the South* Between the “seat of war” and the home 
front a lively correspondence sprang up which abated only with 
the increasing scarcity of paper, ink, and pencils. But there was 
no shortage of paper in February 1861 when some of the young 
gallants of the Pioneer Guards ingeniously contrived by means 
of a manuscript newspaper named The Pioneer Banner to court 
in absentia all the young ladies at Eufaula’s Union Female Col¬ 
lege* Only one and a half issues of The Pioneer Banner have 
survived the hundred years since they were written, and those 
were carefully and affectionately kept by Miss Florence Woods, 
later of Anniston, in a scrapbook which was presented to the 
Alabama Department of Archives and History. 

The Pioneer Guards was an independent company made up 
of the cream of Eufaula’s young men. As twelve month volun¬ 
teers they were mustered into service in February, becoming 
Company A, First Alabama Infantry Regiment. They were im¬ 
mediately ordered to Pensacola to replace the Second Alabama 
Infantry, a ninety-day volunteer Regiment which had been 
ordered by Governor A. B. Moore, at the request of the Governor 
of Florida, to seize the federal installation in the vicinity of 
Pensacola. 

Facing the ominous Fort Pickens, still in Union hands, with 
the possibility of open hostilities increasingly imminent, the 
editors of the Banner abandoned the projected tri-monthly pub¬ 
lication, and with the second issue advertised it as appearing 
“semi-occasionally.” Whether publication ceased with the second 
issue is not known. Neither is there a record of the identity of 
the Senior Editor and the Junior Editor, “2 of the S. C. of 4” or 
of “23. 10. 2.” who was a contributor to the Pioneer’s second 
issue. Following the photographic reproduction of the extant 
issues of The Pioneer Banner is a muster roll of the Pioneer 
Guards which may provide some clues. The original muster roll 
Js filed in the Military Records Division of the Dept, of Archives 
and History. 
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MUSTER ROLL 

Of Captain J. W. Clark’s Company “A” the Pioneer Guards of 
the 1st Regiment, Alabama Volunteers, in the service of the 
Confederate States for Twelve Months unless sooner discharged. 
Sept. 20th 1861, Warrington, Fla. 


Names 

John W. Clark 
Joseph W. Butt 
Robert Flournoy 
Patrick J. Ryan 
Nathaniel H. Thornton 
William A. Butt 
James M. Brown 
George W. Lillie 
Aaron Stevens 

Daniel T. Lester 

James Gartman 
Augustus J. DuBose 
Colquitt C. Engram 
Marton J. Lewis 
Johnson D. Bush 

¥ 

Privates 

Thomas W. Anderson 
Thomas J. Brannon 
Baker, James J. S. 
Buckland Edward 
Ballard William L 
Barefield John - 
Cox William G 
Collins Thomas 
Corbett Furman 
Corbett James 
Carter, Clayton T. 
Clark Samuel L 


Rank 

Captain 
1st Lieutenant 
2nd Lieutenant 
Jr. 2nd Lieutenant 
1st Sergt. 

2nd ” 

3rd ” 

4th ” 

5 th ” 

1st Corporal 

2nd ” 

3rd ” 

4th ” 


Privates 

Glass John 
Gaston William, A. 
Hunter, R. W. 
Hartosing, John 
Hart, Charles, B. 
Hubner, Henry 
Hoskins, Thomas 
Jones, Peyton, W. 
Johnston, William, T. 
Knoble, John 
Lunsford, Franklin 
Lunsford, Steven 
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Coleman John T 
Cryan Dominick 
Cherry Robert 
Bowder G. C 
Creyon James J 
Driggers John 
Durkin Michael 
Daniel James B 
Boatwright George W. 
Ellis, Jessie, J. 
Flournoy, Osborn, R. 
Fruman, George, W. 
Fouch, William 
Florrence, Adam, H. 
Florrence, Thomas, J. 
Folson, James, M. 
Gillispie, William H 
Griffith, Moses 
Gibbons, Steven, W. 
Glass William 
Smith, Turner 
Starrett, Clark 
Storrs, Edward 
Thornton, Reuben, J. 
Toy, George 
White, William, H. 
Waits, Augustus 
Wellborn, Consantine 
Wellborn, William, R. 


Lunsford, Joseph, H. 
Lewis Jackson H 
McKenzie, W. Julian 
McIntyre, James 
McGuire, James, M. 
Maddock, James, R. 
O’Brien, George 
O’Hara, Augustus, A. 
Poston, James R. 

Pugh, Whitson 
Parrish, James 
Robinson, Sylvaneous, G. 
Ryals, James, M. 
Rousseau, William. T. 
Roderick, John 
Rigsby, Lewis, H. 

Rigsby, John, C. 
Roquemore, John, T. 
Stevens, Henry 
Southwick, Davis, L. 
Williams, Thomas 
Waller, Henry E. 

Watson, Joseph, H. 
Watson, James, M. 

Winn John 
Ward Neal 
Haymaker James 
Hunt Lewis 
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THE ESCAPE OF MELVIN THORNTON 
FROM CAMP BUTLER, ILLINOIS 

Edited by William Warren Rogers 

In early March 1862, the First Regiment, Alabama Volun¬ 
teer Infantry, C.S.A., commanded by Colonel I. G. W. Steede- 
man, joined other Confederate forces at Island No. 10. This 
island was a military post in the Mississippi River near the 

corner of Tennessee, Missouri, and Kentucky. It was garrisoned 

*■ 

by five thousand Confederates and served as a formidable ob¬ 
stacle to Union advancements down the Mississippi. The Ala¬ 
bama First assumed it's part of the island’s defense. 1 

Among the men in Col. Steedman’s command was J. Melville 
Thornton of Talladega. He was a commissary sergeant and a 
member of Captain R. H. Isbell’s Co D (also known as the Talla¬ 
dega Rifles). The son of a prominent Whig who served several 
terms as Probate Judge of Talladega County, Thornton was 
born in 1843. He was educated at the Talladega Baptist Male 
College and was just eighteen when the Civil War began. Al¬ 
though he had lost an eye at the age of fourteen, Thornton was 
eager for action and enlisted February 13, 1862. His physical 
handicap caused him to be placed in the commissary section. 2 

After a sustained attack by Union forces, the outnumbered 
Confederate commanders were forced to capitulate. On April 8 
the defenders of Island No. 10 were made prisoners of war. The 
officers were transferred to Johnson’s Island in Sandusky Bay, 
Lake Erie, while the non-commissioned officers and privates 
were sent to various prisons throughout the North. Thornton 


1 Edward Young McMorries, History of the First Regiment Alabama 
Volunteer Infantry C. S. A. (Montgomery, Alabama, 1904), p. 82. (Here¬ 
inafter cited as McMorries, Alabama First Regiment). 

2 Memorial Record of Alabama, II (Madison, Wisconsin, 1893), pp. 
985-987; Confederate Military Record Card, Military Affairs Division, 
Alabama State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, Ala¬ 
bama. 
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was among those imprisoned at Camp Butler near Springfield, 
Illinois. This camp, as well as others, created special adminis¬ 
trative problems. Among the myriad difficulties requiring at¬ 
tention were those of guards, regulations, and food. 3 

Camp Butler’s security was lax at first and many Southern¬ 
ers attempted to escape, although only a few were successful. 
A comrade of Thornton’s recalled that the number of escapees 
disturbed one Colonel Morrison who commanded the camp. The 
colonel addressed an assembly of Confederates by saying: 

I want you rebels to explain, to me how so many of 
you have escaped from this prison without a rascal of 
you ever getting hit by a bullet. You can’t fool me; 
there is trading going on here. You can buy any man I 
have for 25 cent—any officer here for 50 cents—and 
me for a dollar. 4 

Thornton was a prime example cf what the colonel had 
been talking about. Seizing his opportunity, the young Alabam¬ 
ian made his escape. After gaining nis initial freedom, Thom¬ 
son still had to cross through enemy territory before he was 
safe. It V'.as rot until some years after the war that he con¬ 
sented to describe how he accomplished this feat. The follow¬ 
ing is Thornton’s story of how he affected his escape: 

“On April 8th, 1862, the 1st Alabama regiment was made 
prisoners of war at Island No. 10, on the Mississippi river, and 
the greater part of the regiment was taken from there to Camp 
Butler, located four miles from Springfield, Ill., where we ar¬ 
rived Saturday, April 12th. This prison was not enclosed on 
our arrival, but in a short time thereafter a plank fence ten 
feet high was built all around, with two large gates, one on the 
north and the other on the south side of the prison. A few days 
previous to the time my narrative commences I had an inter- 


8 William Best Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons A Study in War Psy¬ 
chology (Columbus, Ohio, 1930), p. 41. 

4 McMorries, Alabama First Regiment, p. 43. 

“On April 8th, 1862, the 1st Alabama regiment was made 
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view with Col. Fundy’s orderly (Col. Fundy was an officer in 
the Twelfth Illinois Cavalry, one of the most humane and best 
men I ever met) and told him that I had $15, (the last of the 
money my father gave me before leaving home) which I would 
give him if he would get me three of the blank paroles or passes 
kept by the Colonel to pass doctors and hospital stewards out¬ 
side when necessary for them to go; he agreed, and on the 
morning of the 12th of July brought me the passes and I gave 
him all my money. I gave one of them to a man by the name of 
Frior, who lived in East Tennessee. He promised to carry me 
through the lines, (East Tennessee was at that time inside the 
Federal lines;) one to a Virginian, by the name of Farmer, a 
member of Captain Isbell’s company, 1st Alabama, and the other 
I kept for myself. It was agreed that Frior should go out at the 
north gate, and Farmer and I should go out at the South gate 
and to meet in the graveyard. Farmer and I went to the ap¬ 
pointed place and remained there until near night', but Frior 
did not come. I do not know whether he failed to come out or 
not. I have never heard from him. 

About one hour by sun of the evening of July the 12th 
Farmer and I struck out for Dixie. Farmer was a man about 
30 years of age, made up principally of bone and muscle. He 
had been a sailor, and had seen a good deal of the world, was 
brave and daring. I was about 19 years old, weighed before 
leaving prison 190 pounds, was made up principally of flesh 
and blood, and as green as I well could be. I had confidence in 
my man, and was willing to follow where he led. My flesh and 
tender muscles began to tell on me pretty soon. When we would 
stop to rest I would get as stiff as steelyards. I always went 

to sleep, whenever we stopped long enough to do so, and then 
Farmer would have a time rolling and rubbing me to get me 
limbered up. Our plan was to travel at night and lie up in the 
day; we walked all night the first' and second nights, and the 

■K. 

third morning we heard the sunrise gun at Camp Butler; we 
could not have been more than five or six miles away. The 
third night we tried it again and were soon lost, as rain began 
to fall about dark. We continued to walk until some time after 
midnight when we came to a barn. This barn was occupied by 
one of the parental ancestors of the mule tribe and a rooster 
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of the Shanghai variety. We did not disturb them, nor they us, 
until just before daylight, when the long-eared individual did 
some of the loudest braying I ever heard, and the old rooster 
called forth in his shrillest notes, warning the sleepers that day 
was near at hand. 

At the close of these morning calls I heard Farmer crawling 
out of the trough in which we had been sleeping, remarking 
that here was a chance to get some meat. In a very short time 
he had secured the rooster, and said, “it is about time for us 
to get out of this.” We then started out, finding ourselves in a 
prairie with no timber in sight. We walked for some time until 
we came to a small farm house at which we would see no man, 
but a woman and a lot of children. We were very thirsty and 
concluded we would take the risk and get some water. It was 
agreed that I should stay at the gate and hold the rooster under ‘ 
my coat until Farmer went in to get water and bring me some. 
While he was gone I leaned against the yard fence resting. I 
noticed the children looking at me and laughing heartily, but 
could not imagine what could be so funny about me until Farmer 
returned from the well. As soon as I saw his face I knew some¬ 
thing was wrong. When he got close enough to speak without 
being heard by the children, he said: “Lower the chicken.” I 
had been standing there with the old rooster’s feet and legs 
sticking out above my coat collar, trying to look innocent. I let 
the chicken down so his feet could not be seen, drank my water 
and we moved out for high timber, which we reached in an hour 
or so. After getting in as safe a place as we could find Farmer 
made a fire (we had provided ourselves with matches before 
leaving prison) and I dressed the rooster. When fire and chicken 
were ready we were a little troubled to determine how we would 
cook him. I remembered how we boys used to cook partridges 
by hanging them up before the fire and keeping them turning 
slowly. Farmer said that would do; but where were we to get 
the string ? Hunger and necessity stimulated our thinking facul¬ 
ties, and I proposed to furnish the necessary strings from my 
shirt, which was done. It took a long time to cook the old fellow 

for he was tough, and I felt like I would starve before he could 
be got ready, (we had not eaten anything but vegetables in two 
days). When he was ready he was divided equally and eaten 
entirely up. 
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We spent the remained of the day sleeping. When night 
came we started out to find the railroad; having found that we 
could not escape by trying to follow the dirt road; we got on 
the railroad in the early part of the night, and had no more 
trouble about getting lost. If we had done this at first we would 
have saved a great deal of time. We never left the railroad any 
more until we got to within about twenty-five miles of Cairo 
and traveled only at night, except when we got into prairies, 
then we would continue to walk until we could find some hiding 
place, which was sometimes hard to do. We got into some very 
close places sometimes when we were compelled to travel in the 

day. 

We suffered a great deal for water, sometimes going as 
long as twelve to fifteen hours without. When we would be thus 
suffering and go to sleep, I would dream of the big spring at 
home, would drink all the time, but my thirst was never 
quenched. Any one who has never suffered in this way can have 
no idea how great the suffering is. 

Soon after getting on the railroad we came to a long bridge, 
which we crossed on our hands and knees. We had just gotten 
across when a train came along; if it had been five minutes 
earlier we would have been killed. After the train passed we 
got back on the track and continued our march until daylight. 
We spent the day in hunting something to eat. When night came 
we resumed our march until just before day, when we were 
made aware that we were near a sttlement by the crowing of 
chickens. Farmer called a halt, and said that he felt his “corpo¬ 
real” needed something else besides berries, and that we must 
have a chicken, of course “Barkis was willin’,” and we proceeded 
at once to the hen-roost where we captured four half grown 
chickens. How Farmer ever got those chickens off the roost 
and broke their necks without disturbing the family I never 

knew, and was in too much of a hurry to make any special en¬ 
quiry at the time. We took two apiece and continued our journey. 
These chickens were dressed and cooked as the one before, we 
drawing on our shirts for strings. When done each of us made 
way with a chicken in quick time and saved the others for a 
future meal. This day was spent in sleeping, resuming our jour¬ 
ney as usual when night came on. That night we raided a garden 
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and filled our pockets with some nice large onions, which we 
enjoyed very much while they lasted. This was the last of steal¬ 
ing of something to eat that we did. 

A day or two after this we made an ineffectual attempt to 
capture a pig, but he outran us and we gave him up for fear 
his owner might come to his rescue. 

The next thing of any importance that occurred was when 
we were passing through a little town on a Sunday night. We 
were near an old shed when the good people were coming from 
church, and we were about to meet them, and to keep from doing 
so, we ran into the old shed, frighten [ing] a lot of hogs that 
were quietly sleeping there; this caused some excitement among 
the good ladies, as the hogs ran in the dirction of them, and as 
we were afraid that the cause of the disturbance might be looked 
into, we quietly took the place that the hogs had just vacated, * 
where we remained until things got quiet. Farmer was a very 
nervous man, and it was but a short time before the fleas be¬ 
gan to make him very restless. I could hear him occasionally 
giving vent to his feelings in a subdued voice. “Blank d~n 
fleas!” which came very near giving us away, for I could 
scarcely keep from laughing outright. The fleas worried him 
all night, he stopped two or three times, undressed and beat his 
clothes over something to get rid of his tormentors, but he did 
not succeed in getting entirely free of them until next day. The 
fleas either did not get on me, or they found me a hard subject 
to handle and left for more inviting fields. 

A morning or two after the flea scrape we found ourselves 
with no hiding place. We could not afford to retrace our steps, 
nor safely remain where we were, so we concluded to go ahead. 
Everything was going on smoothly, until the first thing we 
knew we were discovered, and near a depot, where we saw there 
was some excitement. We concluded to face the music. When 
we got close enough to hear what was being said, we found to 
our great discomfoture that there was a Yankee Colonel making 
a speech giving the rebels “down the country.” He was recruit¬ 
ing for his regiment. We stopped and pretended to be very much 
interested in what was being said by the speaker. (I think 
Farmer joined in the cheering a few times). I suppose we re¬ 
mained fifteen or twenty minutes—but it seemed like hours— 
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when a train came along which the Colonel and several others 
boarded, and during the excitement we quietly slipped off and 
sought a place of less excitement and danger to us. 

We struck the woods some two or three miles from the 
depot near a farm house [that], as we discovered by recon- 
noitering was occupied by two old people, a man and a woman. 
After making this discovery we went up to the front gate, told 
the old lady (who did the talking) that we were going down 
the road to engage in harvesting, (I don’t think Farmer would 
have known wheat from rye and neither of us had ever had 
anything to do with either of the important cereals, except to 
eat the bread made of the first, and had used the latter a little 
in a liquid form). We told her that we had spent all of our 
money, and wanted her to give us a piece of bread; she kindly 
invited us in and gave us a pone of corn bread that I think 
would have weighed at least a pound, and a half-gallon of butter 
milk a piece, all of which we ate, and I know I have never en¬ 
joyed a meal more in my life. 

The old lady was smart and did not believe a word we said 
about the harvesting business; but told us that we were Con¬ 
federate soldiers and had got out of prison; said she had two 
boys in the United States army, and that she hoped if our 
mothers ever had the opportunity they would treat her boys as 
she had treated us. But she never got us to acknowledge that 
we were anything but good, honest, hard working citizens. We 
went from the house deep into the woods, went to sleep and, oh! 
such sweet sleep that I had that day. While my conscience was 
not exactly at ease on account of the falsehoods I had told the 
good old lady, my hunger was satisfied (in which condition I 
had not been since we ate the last chicken), I felt good and slept 
like a baby. We returned to the railroad at night as was our 
custom. The muscles in the lower part of my legs had become 
very swollen [sic], caused by walking on the crossties. This 
caused me a great deal of pain when we would commence walk¬ 
ing after a rest. I felt many times that I would not be able to 
go any further, but the thought of the prison guard house, with 
its unpleasant surroundings, was a great incentive to renewed 
efforts, and after I had walked awhile the pain was not so great. 
Farmer never tired and was always cheerful, did all he could 
to alleviate my suffering. He was a fine singer and enlivened 
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our lonely march with songs. I remember the chorus of a song 
he liked to sing. (This chorus he improvised for the occasion) 

the words were: ‘'Old Col. Fundy can’t catch me because I am 
run away.” 

I believe it was the second night after we had the interview 
with the old lady and ate her bread and milk, we found that 
we had gone as near Cairo as it was safe for us to do. We left 
the railroad (turning to the right) about dark and some time 
in the night reached a ferry on the Mississippi river. We found 
a skiff and lost no time but pushed off in the river. We paddled 
down the stream until about daylight when we went ashore, (we 
had without knowing it stopped near a ferry). We were to take 
turns on guard over our skiff. I took the first watch, Farmer 
going back in the woods to sleep. Everything was quiet, and I, 
completely worn out with the night’s walk and work, lay down' 
on the bank of the river to rest, having no thought of going to 
sleep, but I did. 

I was suddenly aroused by a noise, and knowing that we 
had been discovered, I stepped back to where Farmer was, woke 
him, and we determined to face the trouble and not give up the 
boat. When we got back to the river we saw two men and a boy, 
who had tied their flatboat to the bank and were coming towards 
us; the men were armed with poles with hooks on the end of 
them, .such as were used about the boat. We each carried a good 
stick a piece which we had cut soon after leaving prison to walk 
with. We were so certain that we would have to fight that when 
they spoke to us and asked us where we were from that we ac¬ 
knowledged whom we were, and told them that if we lived we 
were going home. To our great surprise and pleasure the gentle¬ 
man who did the talking said, “May God speed you.” They then 
took their boat and left us. 

We remained there all day and were not disturbed, but one 
of us kept awake all that day. We took to our boat about dark 
and passed Cairo just before day next morning and tied up for 
the day on the Kentucky side of the river. We failed to find 
anything to eat that day having stopped in the swamp. We were 
very hungry, and determined to try and get something to eat. 
Just before sundown we took our skiff and started down the 
river. We could see from where we were a house down the river 
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and on the Missouri side. When we came opposite to this house 
I proposed to Farmer that if he would hold the boat in readi¬ 
ness, in case it became necessary for us to get away in a hurry, 
that I would go to the house and beg something to eat, this he 
agreed to, and we pulled to the shore. 

I got out and went up to the house, found two ladies in the 
house and several little negroes in the yard. (The little negroes 
were the most natural looking things I had seen since we were 
made prisoners). One of the ladies (the mother) was an in¬ 
valid, and the other was a beautiful young lady about 17 or 18 
years old. The ladies looked a little frightened when they saw 
me, and I didn’t blame them, for I know that they had never 
seen a harder looking individual. We had been runaways about 
fifteen days, had no soap to remove smoke and dirt; my clothing 
was badly worn, especially so in the part where lazy men and 

boys wear out their clothes first. I made a clean breast and told 

< * 

them the whole truth; I suspect what made me so good this 
lady reminded me of my own dear mother, besides feeling that 
I was in the presence of pure womanhood. 

I could not tell them a lie, and asked them to give me some 
bread for myself and friend. The lady asked me to come in, and 
said she would have her husband called. I declined the seat, and 
told her that I would go down to the river where my friend 
was, and await the coming of the gentleman; he came soon, 
and we reported to him the same that I had told the ladies. 
He said he did not propose to tell us anything about his politics, 
but that we must spend the night with him, which we did and 
were treated kindly by all the family. After supper we went out 
on the front veranda. Farmer entertained the old gentleman 
with war stories, and after it became dark enough, so that the 
young lady could not see my ugly self, I did some of my best 
talking to her. 

Next morning after we had had a good breakfast, we got 
ready to go, the old gentleman gave us a good lot of provisions, 
Farmer a pair of shoes and me a plug of tobacco. He said he 

was sorry I was so large, that he would like to give me some 
clothes, but had nothing that I could get into. (He was not as 
sorry as I was; I was all right as long as I could stay in the 
woods but I did not like to face the ladies). He exchanged boats 
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with us, his was a splendid boat, with two oars and a rudder 
paddle. He had told us, that if we would hug the Missouri shore 
we could pass Columbus without any trouble, which we did, 
but we had not gone many miles before we discovered a gun 
boat coming up. This gave us a scare, and we went ashore, and 
remained the balance of the day. That night we made a good 
run, passing New Madrid, Island No. 10, and Tiptonville. We 
went into the swamp next morning, just below Tiptonville, and 
remained until about one hour by sun. We spent the day fight¬ 
ing mosquitoes and gallinippers. 

We were going down the river and about sundown came 
to where a little pale man was sitting on the bank. Farmer 
entered into a conversation with him and so ingratiated him¬ 
self into the good opinion of the little man, that he extended 
an invitation, to us to spend the night with him, which we ac¬ 
cepted. The little fellow was a Union man, and so were we. He 
had a nice wife, but was very poor. She gave us for supper and 
breakfast, good corn bread, fat meat and milk, and I enjoyed 
it very much. I remember that it was Sunday night when we 
went to stay with our little friend; he had fallen greatly in love 
with Farmer, and they talked late, and from what I heard of 
the conversation, I don’t think Farmer told him the truth about 
anything. His wife was a good Christian woman; she sang good 
songs. I joined in when the song was familiar. I think I left 
the impression on her that I was a good boy, and I think I was 
better for some time after. Farmer learned from his friend 
where a Southern sympathizer lived down the river and he was 
advised by the little man to give this man a wide berth, which 
he said he would be sure to do, but we made as straight for 
that gentleman’s house as we could go, and found that our host 
of the night before was correct. He gave us all the information 
we needed, and from that time on we had three meals a day, 
and a good bed to sleep in at night. 

We left the Mississippi river at Osceola, Ark. We could 
not pass Fort Pillow, as we learned that there was a gun boat 
anchored in the river near the Fort. After leaving the river we 
spent the night with a gentleman by the name of Dr. Perkins, 
who was very kind, and had a noble wife. She gave me one of 

the Drs.’ shirts and a pair of his underwear. He had no shoes 

that would fit me, but he gave me money to buy a pair, which 
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I did next day, after crossing over into town. We crossed at 
Littlejohn’s ferry a few miles below Fort Pillow, the good Dr. 
sending us to the ferry on horses. After getting into town, we 
were among friends, and were helped along by horses, or wagons 
more or less every day. 

On the 5th day of August, 1862 ..., leg-weary and foot 
sore we marched into Holly Springs, Miss. There we were given 
transportation on the railroad and sent to Abbeville, Miss., 
where we found Capt. Isbell in command of a battalion made 
up of those who escaped when the regiment was surrendered 
at Island No. 10, and those who were on leave of absence at 
the time." 

Thus ended Thornton’s escape, although his military career 
lasted another year. He was among a battalion of three com¬ 
panies commanded by Capt. R. H. Isbell that aided in the de¬ 
fense of Port Hudson, Louisiana, in 1863. Port Hudson com¬ 
manded the mouth of the Red River and thus the Confederate 
.supply lines from the West. It also was an outpost defense to 
Vicksburg. The Southern forces withstood an extended seige 
but the fall of Vicksburg made their position untenable and Port 
Hudson was surrendered on August 8, 1863. Confederate offi¬ 
cers were taken prisoner but Union General T. B. Banks released 
the privates and non-commissioned officers on parole. Thornton 
and others slowly made their way home living off watermelons 
and roasting ears they found in wayside fields. For them the war 
was over. 9 . 

Thornton married in 1866 and soon established a reputa¬ 
tion as an outstanding agricultural leader. He served as mayor 
of Talladega, Commissioner of Agriculture, and Commissioner 
of Immigration. He was also active as a Methodist and a mason. 
After a full life he died as the result of a stroke in 1910. Per¬ 
haps no year had been more eventful for him than 1862, the 
year he escaped from the Yankees.” 5 6 7 


5 Talladega Our Mountain Home, August 4, 1886, contains this ac¬ 
count of Thornton’s escape. No changes have been made except in a 
few instances when punctuation marks have been inserted to make the 
text clearer. 

6 McMorries, Alabama First Regiment, pp. 48, 68-70. 

7 Talladega Reporter, February 19, 1910; Montgomery Advertiser, 
February 19, 1910; Talladega Our Mountain Home, February 23, 1910, 
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JAS. F. ARMSTRONG 
From a miniature. 
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COL. JAMES F. ARMSTRONG OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 

RENDERED UNUSUAL SERVICE 
TO CONFEDERACY 

By Floelle Youngblood Bonner 

(This historical incident of the War Between the States won first prize 
in Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs 1961, for best unpublished item 
of Alabama History) 

Soon after the War Between the States began, it became 
apparent that salt would be one of the main items necessary 
for the welfare of fighting men, as well as for the citizens re¬ 
maining at home. 

In a letter from George W. Randolph, Secretary of War, 
to President Jefferson Davis, he stated, “Millers, tanners and 
salt makers are essential to the prosecution of the War. With¬ 
out them armies can neither be subsisted nor properly clad.” 

According to the Adjutant General of Alabama, the Con¬ 
federacy required 300,000,000 pounds of salt. 

On December 20, 1862, the Secretary of War, wrote Gov¬ 
ernor Shorter, asking the Governor to permit the Confederate 
Government to use one hundred acres, belonging to the state, 
for the manufacture of salt, which he stated was “deemed as 
first importance.” This land was in Clark County. In this same 
month, the Alabama Legislature became concerned about the 
salt supply and appropriated $100,000.00 to develop the state’s 
salt waters. 

Every effort, possible, was made to secure salt, even to ex¬ 
changing cotton for it and “running the blockade.” 

At first, the salt makers were not molested by the “Block- 
aders,” 2 but by the Fall of 1862, production had become too 
important to escape the watchful eye of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. 3 Salt workers in southern Alabama and northern 
Florida were flourishing. A Federal order was given to destroy 
works between Pensacola and St. Andrews Bay. These attacks 
continued until the Spring of 1865. 

However, the blows struck at Confederate salt making did 
not deter the Southerners. As fast as the Federals would des¬ 
troy, the Confederates would go further inland and rebuild. 
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During these years, not only salt was at a premium, but 
all supplies were needed: clothing, ammunition, food and medi¬ 
cines. The South was fighting on its courage alone. Yet it 
fought on. 

These were the conditions confronting the South when my 
grand-father, Col. James Francis Armstrong, of Montgomery 
County offered his services and was assigned to the Confederate 
Salt-Works on Santa Rosa Island, St. Andrews Bay, Fla. 

Grand-father Armstrong was a plantation owner, married 
with a wife and six children of his own, and two step-sons, for 
whom he felt a great responsibility. The eldest step-son, Thomas 
J. Reynolds, a student at the University of Alabama, left that 
institution with other cadets, to serve in the Confederacy. 

In addition to the family, there were the slaves who looked 
to him for their daily bread. 

But in spite of these responsibilities, at home, he felt a 
greater responsibility for the soldiers on the battlefields and his 
beloved Southland. 

Among his friends who joined him in this service, were 
Benjamin Harrison Fitzpatrick, Rev. William (Little Billy) 
Cawthorn, and a young man named Waugh, of the family, for 

whom Waugh, Ala, near Mt Meigs, was named. 

* 

His first step was to select the slaves to go with him. 
Among them was Ed, the young son of old “Uncle” Dow and 
“Aunt” Rachael Johnson, who were the family carriage driver 
and cook. He then hand-picked others to drive the teams and 
to labor in the salt works. Food for both men and stock had to 
be carried, which, of course, reduced the smoke-house supplies 
at home. He took, with him, two of his finest saddle horses, for 
his personal use. 

It was during a raid on the salt works, by the Federals that 
Jas. F. Armstrong and his friends, were captured and confined 
in the Federal Military Prison at Ft. Pickens, Fla. 

Upon learning of Grandfather’s capture, his slaves loaded 
the wagons with his possessions, including a supply of salt and 

drove back to the plantation, and reported to “Miss Ellen” what 

had happened to “Marse Jim”. These faithful servants stayed 
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on the plantation as long as they lived, and even today some of 
their descendants still live there. 

However, within a month Grandfather escaped. The story 
of his capture, by the Yankees, and his escape, as told to his 
children, one of whom was my mother, is as follows 

Grandfather stated he was riding “Old Pidge”, a mare and 
the slower of the horses, at the time of his capture. He said that 
had he been riding “Selam” the Yankees could never have caught 
him. His captors, took his horses and made him march “until 
his feet were black and blue”. 

One night, the door of his prison quarters, was left un¬ 
guarded. He lost no time in taking advantage of this opportun¬ 
ity. Strange to say, he found Selam his swiftest horse, saddled 
and tied to a nearby tree. He mounted and rode rapidly away. 
After he was across a stream of water, he heard shots fired in 
his direction. 

Either Selam was a very fast race horse, or the Yankees 
were slow shooters, for he escaped and returned to his planta¬ 
tion, near Matthews Station, twenty miles from Montgomery. 

Jas. F. Armstrong was high in Masonic circles, and he had 
taken some gold with him. Whether either of these facts had 
anything to do with his escape, is not known. He never divulged 
the secret. 

The Official records of the Adjutant-General’s Office, War 
Department, Washington, D.C. for the month of October 1864, 
show that the name of James Armstrong appears on the list of 
political prisoners confined at Ft. Pickens, Florida on Santa 
Rosa Island, who were awaiting trial by the Military Commis¬ 
sion. It states that he was arrested September 29, 1864, 
“Charged with making salt for the Rebel Government”. 

On October 22, 1864, a special order was issued by the 
Headquarters District of West Florida and South Alabama, 
stating that the charges against the “Political prisoners, con¬ 
fined in Ft. Pickens, have been examined, and in consideration 
of their old age and long confinement,” the Provost Marshall 
was directed to release them. (This SPECIAL order was ap¬ 
parently a smoke-screen to cover up his escape.) 
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James F. Armstrong- was BARELY 37 YEARS OLD and 
had been confined ONLY 23 DAYS. Time must have dragged 

very slowly for the Yankee officers, to have considered 23 days 
a “long confinement.” 

Several y ears after the War, he was elected to represent 
his county in the Legislature, thus following in the foot-steps 
of his father James W. Armstrong, a soldier of the War of 1812, 
who settled in Alabama Territory. In 1819, Jas. W. Armstrong 
was chosen to represent Montgomery County in the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention, at Huntsville, and to help frame the first 
Constitution for the new State of Alabama. 

It it a source of family pride that ancestors and descend¬ 
ants of Jas. F. Ai mstrong, have served in every war in which 
this country has participated. 


References. 

War of the Rebellion, Union and Confederate Armies.” 
2 “Florida in the War” by Dorothy Dodd. 

“Salt as a Factor in the Confederacy” by Lonn. 
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Alabama Conscript Laws, 1863 
No. 1.] AN ACT 1 

To Reorganize the Militia of the State of Alabama. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the State of Alabama in General Assembly con¬ 
vened, That each county in the State shall constitute a separate 
military district, and it shall be the duty of the Governor, as 
soon as practicable after the passage of this act, to appoint a 
special Aid-de-Camp in each district who shall be charged with 
the duties hereinafter set forth. 

Sec. 2 . Be it further enacted, That within four days after 
being notified of his appointment, it shall be the duty of each 
special aid to commence the enumeration of all free white males 
resident of his county, who are or shall be of the age of six¬ 
teen years and not over sixty years of age, except those who 
shall actually be in the army or navy of the Confederate States. 
The enumeration shall be by beats, and shall show the age and 
occupation of each person enumerated, the number of the beat in 
which he may reside, and if any exemption is claimed, the 
ground of it. For the purpose of facilitating the enumeration, 
the special aid shall be authorized to employ three or more as¬ 
sistants, who shall receive for their services compensation at the 
rate of fifty cents for each person ensumerated by them. For a 
failure faithfully to discharge their duties without a sufficient 
excuse, to be judged of by the Governor, the assistant enumer¬ 
ating officer shall forfeit all compensation, and shall in addition 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, upon conviction of which, they shall 
be fined not less than one hundred dollars, and imprisoned in 
the county jail not less than one nor longer than nine months, 
at the discretion of the jury trying the same. 


1 Acts of Alabama 1863, pp. 3-13. 
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Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That it shall he the duty of 
the special aid within five days after the enumeration has been 
completed in his county, to divide the entire list of persons so 
enumerated into two classes. Class number one shall be com¬ 
posed of, 1st, of all persons under the age of seventeen years: 
2d, all persons over the age of forty-five years: 3d, all officers 
belonging to the executive, legislative or judicial departments 
of the Confederate States of America and of the State of Ala¬ 
bama : and 4th, all persons who shall be certified by a board of 
surgeons, as hereinafter provided, to be unfit for service in the 
second class hereinafter mentioned, but fit for service in said 
first class. Class number two shall consist of all enumerated 
persons except those enumerated in class number one, and of ' 
such persons in class number one as may choose to enumerate 
themselves in class number two, which they are authorized to 
do. In all cases of doubt as to the age of parties who may be 
enumerated, the question shall be decided by the special aid of 
the county, upon the affidavit of the person whose age may be in 
question, and upon such other evidence as may be adduced. It 
shall be the duty of the special aid to file one copy of these lists 
in the office of the Probate Judge of his county, and to forward 
duplicate copies to the office of the Adjutant General of the 
militia. The special aid shall also be empowered when there are 
but a few persons enumerated is a particular beat, to incorporate 
and consolidate two or more adjacent beats into one, and to de¬ 
fine the boundaries of beats when they are not sufficiently de¬ 
fined or understood, and provided, that the special aid for the 
county shall be empowered for the purposes of this act, to de¬ 
fine said beat lines, and may combine the beats when in his judg¬ 
ment the beats so combined shall be too small to admit of or¬ 
ganization: Provided further, the Governor may exempt any 
portion of the State from the operation of this act, as to the 
first class, whenever he thinks proper, and for any length of 
time he deems fit: And provided further, That the persons com¬ 
posing the first class named in this act residing in the first, 
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second and third congressional districts of the State, be and the 
same are hereby exempted from the operations of this act: And 
provided further, That nothing contained in the preceding pro¬ 
viso shall prevent the enumeration of the persons in the first 
class. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That the special aid in each 
county shall, as soon as he has completed the enumeration and 
classification hereinbefore provided for, proceed to organize 
the two classes of persons so enumerated, in the manner follow¬ 
ing, to-wit: He shall issue writs of electio to the Sheriff, re¬ 
quiring all persons embraced in class number two to hold an 
election on a day specified by him, not more than ten days from 
the issue of such writs, for a Commandant of the county corps 
of the State militia, and also, at the same time and place, an 
election for the Commandants of the Beat squads of the State 
Militia. He shall, at the same time, issue writs of election re¬ 
quiring all persons embraced in class number one to hold an 
election on a day specified by him, (which shall be a different 

day from that on which the election is held by class number two, 
and not more than ten days from the issue of such writs), for 
a County Commandant of Reserves, and also, at the same time 
and place, an election for Beat Commandants of Reserves. The 
election shall be held in the same manner, and under the same 
regulations as govern the election of Representatives in the 
lower House of the State Legislature; Provided, That no one 
shall vote at said elections without the beat in which he may 
reside, and no person embraced in one class shall be allowed to 
vote at the election for Commandants of the other; And provided 
further, That in all cases of a tie, the casting vote shall be given 
by the Special Aid for the county. The returns of all elections 
hereinbefore ordered, shall be made to the Special Aid for the 
county, who shall ascertain and report without delay, to the Gov¬ 
ernor the names of the officer so elected, and it shall be the 
duty of the Governor to commission the officers so reported 
as follows: Where the number of persons enumerated in either 
class shall be six hundred or upwards, the commandant shall be 
commissioned as Colonel; where the number shall be four hun- 
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dred and less than six hundred, the commandant shall be com¬ 
missioned as Lieutenant Colonel; where the number shall be two 
hundred and less than four hundred the commandant shall be 
commissioned as Major; where the number is eighty and less 
than two hundred, the commandant shall be commissioned as 
Captain; where the number is forty and less than eighty, the 
commandant shall be commissioned as First Lieutenant ; where 
the number is less than forty, the commandant shall be commis¬ 
sioned as Second Lieutenant, Commandants elected by class 
number one shall be commissioned as officers of County Re¬ 
serves, and commandants elected by class number two shall be 

commissioned as officers in the State Militia; and it shall be the 
duty of the Special Aid in each county, in returning to the Gov¬ 
ernor the names of the officers elected, to designate the class to 
which they belong, and also the number of enumerated persons 
of that class embraced in the command of each officer. The 
officers elected, when commissioned, shall be vested with all 
the authority appertaining to similar rank in the present militia 
system of the State, Commandants shall be authorized to ap¬ 
point the non-commissioned officers usually appertaining to 
similar commands, that is to say, in commands of captains, there 
shall be four sergeants and four corporals; in commands of first 
lieutenants, two sergeants and two corporals; in commands of 
second lieutenants, one sergeant and one corporal. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That whenever the Governor 
shall have been advised that the organizations hereinbefore pro¬ 
vided for have been completed in any county, and the officers 
therein elected have been commissioned, it shall be his duty, 
within ten days thereafter, to declare the militia organization 
theretofore existing in said county under the Military Code of 
Alabama suspended, and the officers under said organizations 
relieved from their commands during the continuance of the 
present war with the United States, and the officers in said or¬ 
ganizations shall be subject to all the military duties imposed 
by this act upon persons of the same age with themselves. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, That the duties of the special 
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aid in each county shall cease when he has returned to the Goc- 
ernor the names of the officers elected as hereinbefore provided 
for, and he shall be entitled to compensation at the rate of five 
dollars per day for the time he was thus employed. For a failure 
to discharge the duties herein imposed upon him with prompt¬ 
ness and fidelity, without a good excuse to be judged of by the 

Governor, the special aid shall forfeit all compensation, and in 
addition shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, upon conviction of 
which he shall be punished by fine of not less than one hundred 
dollars, and imprisonment in the county jail of not less than one 
month nor more than nine months, at the discretion of the jury 
trying the same. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That whenever a vacancy 
shall occur among the beat commandants either of State militia 
or county reserves, or when the commandant shall fail or refuse 
to serve, it shall be the duty of the county commandant of the 
class in which the vacancy occurs, within five days after ascer¬ 
taining such vacancy, to issue writs of election filling such va¬ 
cancy, giving the same notice thereof as in the first election. 
And when a vacancy shall occur in the office of county com¬ 
mandant of either class, or when the commandant shall fail or 
refuse to serve, it shall be the duty of the Probate Judge of the 
county to issue writs of election as the special aid was required 
to do in the first election, and in all cases the officers ordering 
the election shall give the casting vote in case of a tie. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the 
commandant of each class in each beat to keep a roll of all per¬ 
sons embraced in their respective classes, and as persons may 
arrive at or pass beyond the ages embraced in their classes, to 
give notice thereof to the county commandant, and also to notify 
the county commandant when any person shall move into or out 
of their respective beats, so that the county commandant shall 
continue a complete enumeration of all persons of both classes in 
their respective counties. And it shall be the duty of the county 
commandants of the State militia, once in three months, to re- 
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port to the Adjutant General of militia all changes which may 
have occurred in the State militia of their respective counties 
since the last report. 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, That whenever, in the opin¬ 
ion of the Governor it shall be necessary, either to repel invasion 
or suppress insurrection, or execute the laws, to call the State 
militia or any part thereof into active military service, he shall 
be authorized and empowered to do so, and whenever a requisi¬ 
tion for either of these purposes shall be made upon him by the 
President of the Confederate States, the Governor shall ap¬ 
portion the number of militia required, among the different 
counties, in proportion to the enumerated militia therein, and 
make a requisition therefor upon the several county command¬ 
ants of the State militia. And whenever the Governor shall make 
a requisition, he shall be and is hereby authorized to make all. 
necessary regulations as to the mode of calling out the militia 
and organizing them into companies, battalions, regiments, 
brigades and divisions; Provided, however, That in all company, 
battalion and regimental organizations, the commissioned offi¬ 
cers shall be elected by the men composing such organizations, 
and in all brigade and division organizations, the commanders 
shall be appointed by the Governor. 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted, That whenever the militia 
shall be called into actual service as hereinbefore provided for, 
they shall receive the pay and allowances, and shall be subject 
to the regulations for the government of the army of the Con¬ 
federate States of America; and any militiaman now being, so 
ordered into service, who shall fail or refuse after due notice, to 
enter said service, or being therein, shall leave the same without 
permission, shall be liable to be tried and punished as a deserter, 
and subject to all the pains and penalties imposed upon deserters 
in the articles of war for the government of the army of the 
Confederate States. 

Sec. 11. Be it further enacted, That the county reserves 
embraced in class number one, under the enumeration herein¬ 
before provided for, shall be subject to the order of the Gov¬ 
ernor to be employed as a military force for repelling invasion, 
suppressing insurrections and executing the laws, at any point 
within the county to which they belong; or in case of any sudden 
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incursion of the enemy, in which the county commandant of 
reserves has not time to communicate with the Governor, or to 
await his orders, it shall be the duty of such county command¬ 
ant, and without delay, to call out the whole or such portion of 
his command as may be necessary; and while so actually in serv¬ 
ice, the reserves shall be governed by the regulations which gov¬ 
ern the army of the Confederate States, but they shall not be 
retained in service any longer than the immediate necessities of 
the case may require. 

, Sec. 12. Be it further enacted, That the cadets of the Uni¬ 
versity of the State shall be organized into a military corps, and 
made subject to the orders of the Governor for any military 
service within the State. 

Sec. 13. Be it further enacted, That there shall be a board 
of not less than two nor more than three surgeons for each 
county, to be appointed by the county commandant of militia, a 
part of whose duty shall be to examine all persons who claim to 
be unable to bear arms, and who shall be sworn faithfully, im¬ 
partially, and without favor, to discharge their duties. Each 
member of the board shall be entitled to compensation at the 
rate of five dollars per day during the sitting of the board; and 
for the purpose of classification, as provided by the third sec¬ 
tion of this act, the county aid shall appoint said board of sur¬ 
geons, who shall continue in office until another is appointed 
by the county commandant. 

Sec. 14. Be it further enacted, That no person shall be ex¬ 
cused from service in the second class on the ground that he is 
unable to bear arms, unless he obtain a certificate of the board 
of surgeons to that effect, and the certificate shall show whether 
such person is capable of service in the first class or not, and if 
he be, he shall enumerate himself in the proper beat of the first 
class. 

Sec. 15. Be it further enacted, That in case of a failure to 
hold an election, or in case an officer elected shall fail or refuse 
to serve, the special aid of the proper county shall make the ap¬ 
pointment, and report the name and rank of the officer appoint¬ 
ed to the Governor, who shall commission him as if duly elected. 

Sec. 16.. Be it further enacted, That any person made sub- 
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ject to service by this act, may volunteer in the military or 
naval service of the Confederate States, or in any company au¬ 
thorized by the act of the Congress of the Confederate States, 
approved August 21, 1861, entitled “an act to provide for local 
defense and special service,” but shall again be subject to State 
service when his term of service as a volunteer shall expire. 

SEC. 17. Be it further enacted, That the Governor is au¬ 
thorized to receive volunteer companies for such term and under 
such organization as he may deem expedient, which companies 
shall be subject to his orders. 

Sec. 18. Be it further enacted, That the Governor may, in 
his discretion, organize such volunteer companies into battalions 
and regiments, in conformity with the provisions of an act of 
the General Assembly of this State, entitled “an act to raise an 
additional volunteer force for the defense of the State, and to‘ 
resist invasion,” approved 22d November, 1861. 

Sec. 19. Be it further enacted, That the members of such 
volunteer companies, battalions and regiments, subject to militia 
duty, shall be subject to the enumeration provided for by this 
act, precisely as if no such companies, battalions or regiments 
had been formed; and in case a draft is ordered from the militia, 
such members shall be subject thereto in the same manner and 
to the same extent, as if the volunteer company, battalion or 
regiment to which they belong had not been organized, unless, 
if private or company officers, the company to which they be¬ 
long, or if field or staff officers, the battalion or regiment to 
which they belong, shall volunteer for the term and service for 
which such draft is ordered. 

Sec. 20. Be it further enacted, That any person subject to 
service in the second class, who is in the employ of the govern¬ 
ment of the Confederate States, or has a contract with said gov¬ 
ernment, or is employed on any railroad, may be exempted from 
service under this act, upon the request of the Secretary of War, 
naming the employee or contractor to be exempted, communicat¬ 
ed to the proper commandant, through the Governor or other 

military officer of the county, for such length of time as may be 
requested ; and when that time expires he shall take his place in 
the class to which he properly belongs; Provided, That nothing 
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herein shall be so construed as to exempt common laborers or 
other persons in the employment of railroads from military duty, 
unless the President of such railroad shall make affidavit that 
such persons are indispensable to said road, and their places 
cannot be filled by other persons not liable to military duty. 

Sec. 21. Be it further enacted, That in making the enumer¬ 
ation, the enumerating officer shall note which of the persons 
enumerated has an efficient gun, and which has not, and which 
of them will furnish his own horse, saddle and bridle, and serve 

as mounted men, and his report shall show these facts. 

• 

Sec. 22. Be it further enacted, That the Governor shall 
be authorized to furnish the commandants of counties with 
efficient guns for all persons reported as having none, and the 
commandant shall receipt for them, and shall distribute them 
accordingly; and any person receiving a gun under this section, 
who shall fail to return the same on demand of the county com¬ 
mandant, or any other person authorized by the Governor to 
demand it, or shall neglect to return such gun to the county 
or beat commandant, if he removes out of the State or county, 
shall, without a sufficient excuse, to be determined by the off¬ 
icer making the demand, be guilty of a misdemeanor, and. on 
conviction thereof, shall be fined and imprisoned at the dis¬ 
cretion of the jury trying the case; which last mentioned com¬ 
mandant shall be be responsible for the guns, and hold them till 
properly distributed, according to the the directions of the 
county commandant. • 

Sec. 23. Be it further enacted, That the Governor shall 
be authorized, as soon as the organization of the two classes 
provided for by this act shall have been completed by the com¬ 
missioning of officers, to furnish the commandant of the 
counties with sufficient ammunition for the use of said two 
classes; and the commandants shall distribute it among the 
commandants of- beat squads, as necessity may require, in proper 
proportion, for the use of the beat squads. 

Sec. 24. Be it further enacted, That in order to secure 
a speedy oragnization under this act, it shall be the duty of 

the Senator and Representatives of each county in this State 

during the present session of this General Assembly, to rec- 
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ommend, in writing, the names of three persons in their res¬ 
pective counties, who are suitable to act as special aids in said 
counties, one of whom the Governor shall appoint as special 
aid for the county; and if the said Senator and Representatives 
shall fail or refuse to recommend, or if the persons recommended 
by them shall refuse to serve, the Governor may appoint such 
persons as he may choose, being a resident of the proper county. 

Sec. 25. Be it further enacted, That so much of the mili¬ 
tary code of the State of Alabama as is inconsistent with the 
provision of this act, shall be and the same is hereby suspended 
so long as this act is in force, and this act shall become inoper¬ 
ative and void upon a ratification of a treaty of peace between 
the Confederate States and the United States. 

Sec. 26. Be it further enacted, That the sum of five hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated 
and placed at the disposal of the Governor, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of 
this act. 

Approved August 29, 1868. 

No. 2.] AN ACT 

Declaring who shall be exempt from Militia duty in this State. 

•Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
sentatives of the State of Alabama in General Assembly con¬ 
vened, That the following persons and no others, except persons 
over the age of forty-five years, shall be exempt from service 
in the militia of this State, to-wit; County treasurers, all phy¬ 
sicians who have been in regular practice seven years immedi¬ 
ately preceding the approval of this act, provided that any time 
such physician shall have been in the Confederate States or 
State military service shall be considered as embraced in the 
time of said practice, if such physician was a practicing physi¬ 
cian when he entered such service; all ministers of the gospel 
who are now engaged in the regular discharge of their duties 
as such; all persons who are actually engaged in teaching school 
and have followed as a profession the calling of teacher for 
three years next preceding the passage of this act, provided 
that any time that any such person shall be in the Confederate 
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or State military service shall be considered as embraced in the 
time if such person was a teacher when he entered such service; 
also, one blacksmith in each beat, unless there is a negro smith 
working for the public in said beat, or some man not liable to 
conscription, provided that said blacksmith has been engaged 
as such for two years; the city police and members of chartered 
fire companies of the cities of Mobile, Montgomery and Selma, 
not exceeding the present number, provided the foreman of 
said companies shall make affadavit that the places of the 
persons so exempt cannot be supplied with negroes, and the 
names of the persons so exempt shall be published three times 
in the newspaper having the largest circulation in the place 
where said fire company is located; the officers of the Peniten¬ 
tiary of Alabama; the general administrators of counties who 
have actually been in office and service five years immediately 
preceding the approval of this act; necessary financial or pro¬ 
duce agents of the Confederate States, so long as they are re¬ 
quired by the Confederate government to continue the business 
of such agency; necessary millers, the Governor shall determine 
who are necessary millers, if appeal is taken to him; the nec¬ 
essary superintendents, conductors, master machinists and en¬ 
gine drivers of all railroads actually running; the necessary 
pilots, captains, mates, clerks and engineers of all steam boats 
plying the waters of this State, while actually serving on such 
boats; the cashier, discount clerk and deposit clerk of each bank 
in this State in actual operation; all overseers who are, or shall 
be exempted or detailed under acts of the Confederate Congress 
so long as they may be exempted or detailed as such; one owner 
and one machinist of all brass and iron foundries; and such 
other persons as the Governor shall specially exempt, and no 
exemption in any case can be made except for State or public 
purposes; Provided, however, that all persons thus exempted 
shall be enumerated and subject to service in the first class 

or county reserves. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That any person who makes 
as much as ten bushels of salt per day on his individual account, 
or on account of a company or partnership in which he is con¬ 
cerned, who shall in good faith sell whenever he can do so for 
Confederate or State treasury notes, the Salt he makes or causes 
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to be made, in quantities called for by purchasers at a price 
not exceeding 1 fifteen dollars per bushel, shall be exempt for ser¬ 
vice in either class; and any person engaged or concerned in 
any way or to any extent in making salt, who or any of whose 
associates in making salt shall sell or exchange, or permit to 
be sold or exchanged, for anything whatever, salt, exceeding 
fifteen dollars per bushel, shall be subject to enumeration and 
service in the second class, whether he be under or over forty- 
five years of age, or a citizen of this State or not: Provided , 
but one person making salt for a company shall be exempt under 
this act. 

Approved August 29, 1863. 

No. 112] AN ACT 2 

/ . . 4 

To amend an act' entitled ‘'An Act to re-organize the Militia 
of the State of Alabama,” approved August 29th, 1863. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the State of Alabama in General Assembly con¬ 
vened , That whenever the State militia, or any part of the same, 
is called into the active service of the State, that the Governor 
may, at his discretion, organize the militia, so called into active 
service, into companies, battalions, regiments, brigades and 
divisions; the Generals of said brigades and divisions to be 
appointed by the Governor, and the commissioned officers of 
said companies, battalions and regiments, to be elected by said 
respective commands, upon such notice and under such rules 
asd regulations as the Governor may prescribe; the organization 
in other respects to conform to that of the Provisional Army 
of the Confederate States. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That any requisition which 
has been or may hereafter be made by the President upon the 
State militia, for Confederate service, shall be supplied by the 
Governor by draft or otherwise, as he may direct, from all or 
any part of such militia at his discretion, according to the exig¬ 
encies to be met, the number of troops required and the term 
of service, and in the case of a draft' the same shall be made 
and enforced under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 


3 Acts of Alabama 1863, pp. 95-96. 
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scribe; and he shall designate the time and places at which the 
drafted men shall rendezvous; to cause defaulters, failing to 
appear after reasonable notice, to be published and arrested and 
punished as deserters, according to the rules of the military 
law; to organize the drafted men into companies, battalions and 
regiments, brigades and divisions, as provided by the first sec¬ 
tion of this act, and to furnish subsistence and transportation 
to the places of rendezvous. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That the organization as 
provided by this act shall continue no longer than the State 
militia shall continue in active service. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That the relative rank of 
officers of the same grade, elected on the same day, shall be 
decided by lot, under the direction of the Governor, and that 

the rank of officers appointed shall be decided by the order of 
their appointment. 

Approved December 4, 1863. 
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TITLE PAGE OF THE ISRAELITE WITHOUT GUILE 

The Rev. Mr. Cushman’s memorial sermon, which is reprinted on the 
’Ollowing pages, is to be found among the Confederate imprints in the 
collections of the Alabama Department of Archives and History. 

Bishop Cobbs, who had long opposed secession, died on January 11, 
1861, the day that Alabama withdrew from the Union. 
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SERMON. 

In the Gospel according to St. John, 1 chapter, 47th verse, 

“Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 

In the midst of our Christmas Festival, when the signifi¬ 
cant evergreen decked our walls, and loud anthems of praise 
ascended from our hearts, mingled with them, were heard the 
wailing notes of a funeral dirge; with our festal wreaths, we 
were called to twine the mournful cypress, meet emblems both, 
of the warp and woof of human life. While words of hope and 
joy still dwelt upon our tongues, while the wreathed cross and 
mitre, the symbols of a Church that never dies, and of the suc¬ 
cessions of the Apostles, that is never broken, met our eyes, 
tidings of sorrow, as profound as ever touched the human heart, 
broke upon our ears. In the city of his residence, in the bosom 
of his family, his last prayers winged with the faith, and hope, 
and peace, that had pervaded his life, his last thoughts given 
to his Diocese and his God, with most touching words of bless¬ 
ing and of counsel, our good Bishop, our chief earthly Shep¬ 
herd, our revered Father and Friend, the self-denying, the holy, 
the humble man of God was entering upon his last struggle, 
and achieving his last triumph, the triumph over the powers 
of death and hell. To him, to die was gain; to us, death was the 
mighty victor, and in the very zenith of our joy, the waves 
of sorrow overwhelmed us, and we exchanged the garments 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness. Not a family, not a church, 
not many churches, but a whole Diocese, clergy and laity, men, 
women and children, were, by one sudden stroke, orphaned 
and bereaved. Mourners all, most fittingly did the drapery of 
woe tell the world, of stricken hearts, bowed in grief and af¬ 
fliction, under the chastisement of our God. 

Nor have we sorrowed alone. From all parts of the Church, 
and from all orders of men, from the Peaks of Otter, in the 
great Western valley, in the North, from the fertile plains of 
our own sister States, has ascended the same wail of woe, the 

lamentation for a Prince, and a great man fallen in Israel. 
Grateful tributes to his memory and his worth have flown in, 
as numerous as spontaneous, all bearing the same burden, all 
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testifying to the power of holiness in his life, and to the kind 
providence in his death, by which the righteous was taken 
from the evil to come. 

Such a manifestation of sorrow, such tributes to the dead 
in Christ, are not only consonant to our feelings, they not only 
fall soothingly upon bruised and breaking hearts, but they are 
accordant with the teachings of the Church, in all lands and 
in every age. The Communion of Saints is one of the funda¬ 
mental articles of her faith, not only of the Saints who are 
still pilgrims and soj ourners on the earth, but of those who rest 
from their labors. They rest, but their works do follow them, 
and 


“Angels, and living Saints, and dead, 

But one communion make.” 

In St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, we have the long 
catalogue of those, of whom the world was not worthy, still 
held up to us, to be under Christ, our exemplars and guides. 
In the most sacred office of our worship, when we kneel around 
the emblems of the broken body and shed blood of our dying 
Lord, or when we stand as it were upon the very verge of etern¬ 
ity, by an open grave, with thankful hearts we are called to 
commemorate the lives and deaths of those, who have fought 
the fight, and gained the crown. Being dead they yet speak, 
and before our eyes is fulfilled the prophecy of the Psalmist, 
that 

“The sweet remembrance of the just, 

Shall flourish, when he sleeps in dust.” 

And when was a subject more worthy of a tribute, than 
the man of God, whose life and death we now commemorate, 
the Israelite without guile; when one to whom could better 
be applied the testimonies of inspiration to the perfection of 
the saints? Did Abraham talk with God on the plains of Mamre, 
did Enoch walk with Him; what was their life, but like his, 
a life of holiness and prayer ? Did the dying Jacob gather him¬ 
self up in bed, and leaning upon the top of his staff, bless his 

children? Suffer us, a moment, to unveil the sacred secrets of 
yonder chamber of death. There lay the aged father and Bishop, 
his frame wasted, his strength exhausted, by months of pain- 
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ful suffering and disease. Already had he entered into the dark 
valley and shadow of death! But he could not die, without once 
more beholding the children of his love; with them, and with 
the wife of his youth, he must break the sacremental bread. 
They are gathered from far, his daughters, his sons, his sons- 
in-law, and their wives with them. In a kind providence, no 
living child was missing. Together they knelt around that sacred 
bed, together they all partook of that last sacrement; all have 
one, whose tender years precluded—and when leaning upon his 
elbow, the aged father raised his attenuated hand, and invoking 
the blessing of Heaven, the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, fell sweetly upon his own soul. He realized the 
truth of that promise, that the righteous should not be forsaken, 
and that his seed should not in vain, beg their bread, the bread 
of Heaven; and with gushing tears of thankful joy, he could 
exclaim: behold Lord, here I am, and those that thou hast given 
me. It was. a scene which might well remind us of dying patri¬ 
archs. Not afar off, did he resemble those elder saints. Like 
David, a man after God’s own heart; like Daniel, a man of 
prayer; like Nathaniel, an Israelite without guile; like St. John, 
full of tenderness and love; like St. Stephen, a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith, he might well have feared 
the woe, denounced by our Lord when all men speak well of 
the, had not, as in the case of the prophet, occasion been taken 
to find fault with him concerning the Lord his God. He con¬ 
tended valiantly for Christ, and won the universal meed of 
praise; he contended no less for the Church, the body of Christ, 
and he, who never had in his heart, a thought of part enmity 
and strife, incurred partisan censure and reproach. 

He was a man of God from his youth, and the whole course 
of his life did but develop and mature those natural germs of 
character, which were made perfect by grace. As in the sainted 
Griswold, it was difficult to say in him, where nature ended, 

and where grace began, so happily were they combined; and 
if he was thought ever to set an undue value upon the baptism 
and catechetical instruction of the Church, it was because he 
felt himself so much their debtor; because, like Timothy, by 
his mother and grandmother, he had been early trained, in 
wisdom’s ways. The seeds were thus implanted which, in after 
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years, produced so abundant a harvest of good to himself and 
the Church; impressions were thus made, which no adverse 
influences ever impaired or destroyed. It was to these two facts, 
his baptism and his catechetical training, that he himself at¬ 
tributed, under God, his life, as a Christian Minister and 
Bishop. 

The Rt. Rev. Nicholas Hamner Cobbs, D. D., was born, 
February 5th, 1795, in Bedford County, Virginia, then a fron¬ 
tier County of that State. The Church in Virginia, at that time, 
was exceedingly depressed, almost destroyed. If her services 
were kept alive in the larger cities, her missionaries either had 
no existence, or had never penetrated into the remote regions 
of Bedford. It was only by a long, laborious journey, that the 

young child could, by baptism, be gathered into the fold of 

' * 

Christ; and it was the last Church privilege he enj oyed until 
he reached the years of manhood. He never heard, he never 
saw an Episcopal minister; he did not so much as own a copy 
of the Prayer Book. No one has ever heard it, can forget the 
description of his joy, when amidst the rubbish of a country 
store, a copy was at last found, nor how willingly he parted 
with a silver dollar, then and to him a large sum, for the long 
coveted treasure, nor the diligence, with which its pages were 
studied, as the best commentary upon the Holy Scriptures, un¬ 
til with Adam Clark, he could say, “that next to the Bible, it 
was the book of his understanding and his heart.” 

His other early opportunities were no less limited. It was 
not a day of Academies and Colleges. In an “old field School,” 
under the rigid discipline of a Scotch Presbyterian schoolmas¬ 
ter, for whose memory, he ever felt a profound respect, he laid 
the deep foundations of what was afterwards a ripe, not to 
say a critical scholarship. It was here, he acquired that broad 
Scotch pronunciation, which often characterised him, and that 
accuracy of ear, for a false quantity, whether in Latin, or in 
English, which his Clergy and Candidates for Orders have so 
much reason to remember. But limited as these opportunities 
were, and they were all the educational training he ever had, 

save such as was self-acquired, they were not continued long. 

At the early age of seventeen, we find him thrown upon his 

own resources, and he himself became a teacher, a calling which 
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he laboriously and faithfully pursued, during all the best years: 
of his life. ; 

*■ 

It was during those years that he found, and reaped the 
benefit of the few private libraries, scattered among the fam¬ 
ilies of that part of Virginia. The clergy, mostly from the moth¬ 
er-land, had brought with them many of the treasures of Eng¬ 
lish theology, and the ponderous tomes had become precious 
heir looms, which like coats of arms, were handed down from 
father to son. The youthful teacher, the toils of the day ended, 
made the leisure, as he had the taste, to delve long and deep, 
amid those buried mines of learning; he slaked, if he could not 
altogether quench his thirst, in “those pure wells of- English 
undefiled.” Multum non■ multa, was his motto, and again and 
again, he re-perused those few great folios, until the mastery 
of their contents repaid his toil. Thus, among the Peaks of 
Otter, by the light of his midnight lamp, the voluminous works 
of those who were the great bulwarks of the Reformation, were 
The subject of his study and thought, until he became, himself 
a workman thoroughly furnished; 

Bishop Cobbs was never a man to make a display of his 
reading and learning. His ambition never ran in that direction; 
but to his friends, to those who were admitted to his familiar 
converse, and to whom he brought out treasures new and old, 
he appeared, as he truly was, not only a Christian Bishop, but 
a Scholar and a learned Divine. His zeal and industry atoned 
for his want of early opportunities, and in the Clasics, in Eng¬ 
lish Theology, in Church History, and in Patristic Lore, he was 
no mean proficient. Never man rated higher the value of learn¬ 
ing, no one labored more to raise its drooping standard in our 
land. If in these later days he was the earnest and unfailing 
advocate of our own great University of the South, it' was be¬ 
cause he saw in it the realization of his hopes and dreams; 

i * *•**, 

because there he believed the twin sisters, religion and learning, 
were to walk hand in hand, until they attained such fulness of 
stature, as the world had not yet seen. 

/ 

It was amid such toil and recreation, a teacher bjr day, 
and a painful student by night, that Bishop Cobbs passed his 
earliest years. Soon he found, pressing upon him the great 
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question of his vocation in life. From early youth, influences 
alien to the Church, had surrounded him. The Church herself, 
in her depressed condition, cast down but not destroyed, could 
offer but little inducement to a worldly mind; for ambition, 
she: had no glittering prize. To share her lot, to take part in 
her ministry, was to share her poverty and reproach. To lead 
such a forlorn hope, required no little heroism. The question, 
however, was soon settled. If there was ever any doubt in his 
mind, which we neither affirm nor deny, it was determined 
without long debate for the faith in which he had been baptised, 
for the Church in Virginia, which however fallen and decayed, 
was still the Church of Christ. In 1824, we find him at Staunton, 
applying to be admitted to the holy order of Deacons. He had 
yet to be confirmed and partake of his first communion; but 
once before, we believe, had he witnessed, the service of the 
Church. Such, however, was his spotless character, such the 
testimonials he bore from neighbors and friends, such the ne¬ 
cessities of the Church of Virginia—the very application was 
the best proof of the sincere and self-denying piety of the ap¬ 
plicant—that all technical considerations were overruled. He 
was ordained Deacon, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop MOORE, in Trinity 
Church, Staunton, May 23, 1824, and the same day was con¬ 
firmed, and for the first time communed. 

The object of his laborous journey thus happily accomp¬ 
lished, he returned to his native Bedford, which was thence¬ 
forth to be the scene of his labors. No Parish, no Church edi¬ 
fice, awaited his coming, no comfortable stipend was provided 
for his support, no little band of communicants was there to 
cheer his hopes. The Church, whose minister he had become, 
retained hardly a traditional reverence and love. It was em¬ 
phatically, minnionary ground, a virgin soil. 0 young wife, 
now his honored and revered relict, a growing family looked 
to him only, for support. One fact was thus made clear, he could 

not relax his daily toil. He must live, if he would work for 
Christ; he could only live, as did St. Paul, by the labor of his 
hands. He felt no less, that a woe was upon him, if he preached 
.not the Gospel. A wide and perishing field was before him, and 
he must enter upon its arduous labors. He did enter upon it, 
with Christian faith and courage and zeal. He put his hand to 
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the plough, and he had as little wish, as thought, to look back. 
In the intervals of his daily toil, in private parlors, in empty 
mills, near at home, a hundred and fifty miles away, to gath¬ 
ered crowds, to two or three, he proclaimed Christ, and His 
Church,—he reared the standard of the Cross. In his public 
ministrations, in his private intercourse, in the social circle, 
at the bedside of the sick and dying, the everlasting gospel was 
his theme. Like the Apostles, he went out without scrip; like 
them, he ministered from house to house, looking to God only 
for his reward. 

The people had known him from his youth up, and then, 
as always, he had a good report of them without. An interest 
was soon awakened in the Church, whose self-sacrificing min¬ 
ister he was. Friends gathered around it, and in the first year 
of his labors, he not only was made hopeful by the prospects 
of the future, but by the substantial results of the the present. 
In another year, hard, laborious, five days in school, two spent 
in the service of the Church, seeking at far outlying stations 
the lost sheep of Israel, and two brick Churches, in what had 
been the wilderness of Bedford, crowned the landscape. The 
two have since become four, and one of them, Hamner Parish, 
called by his name, will hand down to latest generations, the 
memory of Bedford’s faithful missionary. Thus had he toiled, 
taking no thought for himself, having no care for objects beyond 
his own sphere of labor, and to his astonishment and surprise, 
though not to ours, the fame he would not seek, sought him. 
He was a burning and shining light,and could not be hid. Other 

fields prayed for such a husbandman, other flocks wished for 
such a shepherd. He had been scarce two years ordained, but 
one year a priest, when we hear that apostolic man, Bishop 
Moore, whose testimony is equivalent to words of graven gold, 
saying: 

w. 

* “Since the ordination of Mr. Cobbs, several offers have been 
“made to him, by the acceptance of either of which, his situation 
“would certainly have been improved, but with a magnanimity of 
“mini, which rendered him superior to pecuniary considerations, 


* Hawks Journals pp. 196-7. 
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‘'and with regard to the infant state of the Church, which re¬ 
flects the greatest credit on his piety, he declined them all, and 
“determined to remain in his present situation.” 

The circumstance was characteristic of the man. Bishop 
Cobbs was never one to confer with flesh and blood, no selfish 
thought ever found harbor in his heart. Here were a few sheep 
in the wilderness, and he never seemed to question, but he must 
stay, to guard the flock, which he himself had gathered; here 
was ample field, and it never entered into his mind, at whose 
cost it was cultivated. So, for fifteen years, he stood manfully 
at his post; his life, health, strength, and talents, all conse¬ 
crated upon an altar, that knew, no interested thought, or act. 
Into the details of those years, we will not enter, nor is there 
need. He worked ever, by one pattern and rule. We have al¬ 
ready given the testimony of Bishop Moore. In 1830, Bishop 
Meade speaks no less grateful words. Reporting a visitation' 
to his Parish, he says: 

t“I cannot leave this parish, without noticing how the rich 

“blessing of heaven has been poured out, on the zealous exer- 

“tions and affectionate preaching of Mr. Cobbs. But a few years 

“since, and there were not more than two or three communicants 

“in the County, and not a place of public worship belonging to 

“the Church; now there are more than seventy communicants, 

“and three places of public worship, where service is regularly 

“performed, besides many private houses, which are freely 
* 

“thrown open for religious exercises. But what is far more 
“important is, that good evidence is afforded of the prevalence 
“of real piety, and it is pleasing to perceive the animation and 
“holy zeal, with which the services of the Church are conducted.” 

It was during these laborious years of parochial life, that 
those conservative and sound views of the Church, in the pro¬ 
fession of which, Bishop Cobbs afterwards lived and died, were 
developed and matured. He had imbibed them from the foun¬ 
tain head, from the great exponents of the English Church, 
and from the Word of God. The adverse influences, which sur¬ 
rounded him, had, it may be, for awhile kept them in abeyance, 
and it was not until the experience of parish life had taught 
him, that the truest practice can only be combined with the 
truest theory, that they assumed their normal place in his mind 


fHawks’ Journals of Virginia Convention, p. 241. 
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and heart. To preach Christ was his first duty, as it was his 
chief pleasure; to preach the Church was a duty no less. They 
were parts of one whole, and the question did not, could not 
rise in his mind, which of the two he should forbear to press. 
His office was to proclaim the whole counsel of God. It was 
not only duty, even in Bedford, he believed it policy. In the field 
of labor in which God had placed him, amid the diversities of 
heresy and schism, with multiplying sects on every side, neces¬ 
sity constrained him to set forth plainly and distinctly the di¬ 
vine and apostolic claims of “the sect everywhere spoken 
against.” In his report to the Virginia Convention of 1833, he 

says: 

*“Some valuable additions have been made to the Commun¬ 
ion ; the members generally are becoming more decidedly at¬ 
tached to the distinctive principles and doctrines of the Church. 
“In obedience to a resolution of the last Convention, the Rector 
“has endeavored, by the circulation of Episcopal books and 
, “tracts, to instruct the people in the true principles of the 
“Church; a duty, the importance and necessity of which, he has 
“been taught by painful experience. There also is another cause 
“for encouragement, in the proofs of an increasing confidence in 
“the soundness of our doctrines, and the piety of our members. 
“Plainly many are beginning to see, in these perilous times, 
“when dangerous heresies are boldly propogated, and when 
“contention and strife, with many other fruits of the flesh, are 
“encouraged by the divisions of new sects, continually multi¬ 
plying, that our ancient Church presents to the humble and 
“honest inquirer after truth, a place of quiet and an ark of 

“safety.” 

The trumpet, we think, gives no uncertain sound. These 
views so announced, his views upon the sacrements, and espe¬ 
cially upon Baptismal Regeneration, in the belief of which, he 
stood side by side with Bishop Moore, his thorough reception 
of the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, his later attempts 
at Petersburg, to revive the long disused Holy Days of the 
Church, his acknowledged teachings in the pulpit and in pri¬ 
vate,. furnish all the proof we need, that as a Churchman, he 


* Hawks’ Journals of Virginia Convention, p. 293. 
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was ail Israelite without guile.' Bishop Cobbs was never one to 
stir up controversy and strife. In his unaffected humility, in 
his gentleness, and love of peace, he never, unnecessarily, ob¬ 
truded adverse opinions upon the attentions of others. He was 
hot a man of positive assertions, he rather hinted, than expressed 
a difference, he dwelt in social converse upon points of harmony 
and union. To some, he might seem to waver and to yield, when 
no rock was firmer. It was so in all things. In all his inter¬ 
course with his clergy, in his Episcopal Addresses, in converse 
with a vain student, an aged servant, a brother Bishop, the 
same characteristic appears, the same Christian modesty spake 
from his tongue. Dogmatism was no element of his character. 
When other men affirmed, he perhaps would speak by interro¬ 
gation, but his question implied no less certainty than their 
solemn oaths. He was not arrogant, opinionative, positive, but 
he was firm and decided. Let principle be involved, and no ap¬ 
pliances could move him. We repeat, the trumpet gave no un¬ 
certain sound. The views of the Church, and of her doctrines, 
learned by painful study in the Word of God and the Book of 
Prayer, and confirmed by the experience of a parish priest, 
which had gradually and surely matured in the earlier years 
of his ministry, were the rule of his life, as they were among 
his chief consolations in death. 

During the later years of his residence at Bedford, Bishop 
Cobbs was appointed by the Convention of the Diocese, Chap¬ 
lain to the University of Virginia. The request that such ap¬ 
pointments should be made, to the joy of many hearts, had 
come from the University itself. From its origin its relations, 
not to the Church, but to our common Christianity, had been 
most sensitive and delicate. A dark shadow of suspicion rested 
upon it, as if its object had been no less the promotion of scep¬ 
ticism and infidelity, than of learning. As a sequence of our 
connection with France, during the Revolutionary war, and of 
the subsequent overthrow in that country, of all respect for 
religion and law, the principles of jacobinism had obtained an 
extraordinary foothold in our land. To the ignorant, the un¬ 
wary, and the young they came, in what seemed the guise of 
friendship and gratitude. It was to meet such a state of things, 
that Chaplains were first required. When now in her turn, ap¬ 
plication was made to the Church in Virginia, the general voice 
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pointed to the humble priest of Bedford, as the man who pos¬ 
sessed the needed qualifications, for so responsible a post. The 
simplicity of his character, the purity of his life, the saintliness, 
which stood out in every thought and word and deed, the spir¬ 
itual unction of his earnest and persuasive eloquence, which, 
though not endowed with the graces of oratory and art, went 
direct to the heart, his zeal and energy, his talents and scholar¬ 
ship, all commanded the respect and love of the young intellect 
gathered there.Brief as was his Chaplaincy, it resulted in great 
benefit to the University and to the Church, and in increased 
reputation and honor to himself, and at its close, despite the 
rule of denominational rotation, request was made, that his 
term of service might' be renewed. After the lapse of so many 
years, he is still remembered with affection in those classic 
walls, and his name is handed reverently down, as the name 
of the Chaplain, who was an Israelite indeed, in whom was no 
guile. 

But the time had come, when Bishop Cobbs must bid fare¬ 
well to his first, perhaps his best loved field of labor. He must 
turn his back upon those Peaks of Otter, in whose shadow, as 
he was born, so he had hoped to live and die. There he passed 
his early years—there he had labored, and seen the fruits of 
his labor—where once were none, a hundred communicants now 
kneeled. He had twined himself around the hearts of that people, 
with cords of love that no change of time or circumstance could 
sunder. With spontaneous affection they loved him in word 
and deed, and a farm of two thousands dollars’ value was, in 
part, their thank-offering for the sacrifices he had made. His 
very presence brought to them comfort, and joy, and protection, 
and they felt' safer, for seeing the man of God pass daily by. 
It was the divine will, they must give him up, but it could only 
be with streaming eyes and breaking hearts. Their love could 
know no diminution. Other men might occupy, it was still his 

parish; to them always, the Bishop of Alabama, was the Priest 
of Bedford. What a scene was that, when he visited the home 
of his nativity, a Bishop in the Church of God; when he laid 
his hands, first upon the eldest daughter of his heart and love, 
now we trust a saint in heaven, and then upon the aged father, 
who had waited thus long for the consolation of Israel. It was 
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a time of mingled sorrow and joy. The young men wept, the 
strong men bowed themselves, the mothers and daughters in 
Israel would have gladly given themselves to him, who had 
sacrificed so much for them. Our own eyes filled with tears, 
the pen falls from our hand, and we can only say, if he was 
much worthy, Bedford loved much. 

But he had outgrown the narrow sphere; weightier respon¬ 
sibilities devolved upon him, and the call of duty must be 
obeyed. Owing to circumstances which we need not detail, the 
parish at Petersburg had come to a source of anxious thought 
to the then Assistant Bishop of Virginia, and he himself, for 
several months, had had temporary charge of it. It needed a 
man of peculiar qualifications, and he urged the parish upon 
Bishop Cobbs, who had previously declined a call to the Church 
at Norfolk. He entered upon it with faith, he cultivated it with- 
diligence and zeal, and the qualities, which had given him his 
first success, still followed him, and the new parish reaped 
the fruits. Difficulties were harmonized, the Church was built 
up in numbers and in faith. The four years he spent there, 
were like years of Pentecost. Soon his Church would not hold 
the worshippers, and a new parish was organized, and a new 
Church built by his congregation. As in his first, so in his sec¬ 
ond parish, he acquired the strongest hold upon the hearts 
of his people. They loved him with an enthusiasm, which still 
survives, for he served them in the day of the “general awak¬ 
ening.” Says Bishop MEADE, 

*“His ministry, during the few years of its continuance, was 
“very prosperous in all respects. During that period, a general 
“awakening of the souls of the people of Petersburg took place, 
“and ministers of all denominations labored faithfully, in 
“prayers, and sermons, and exhortations, private and public. 
“Instead of discouraging such extraordinary efforts, for so ex¬ 
traordinary an outpouring of the Spirity of God, as was 
“granted, Mr. Cobbs came behind none, and went before some, 
“in the frequency of his religious exercises. The result was, 
“that no congregation was more highly blest in the results 
“thereof. I laid my hands on the heads of ninety-three at that 

* Bishop Meade’s Old Families and Churches, in Virginia, vol. 1, 
p. 443. 
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“time, who for the last three months, had been receiving the 
“daily instructions of their minister, either public or private, 
“and of such other ministers, as he was able to brings to his 
“help.” 

His ministry at Petersburg continued but four years, and 
at their expiration, Bishop Cobbs felt constrained, not only to 
resign his parish, but painful as was the severance, to bring 
his connection with the Diocese of Virginia to a close. In that 
Diocese, as in his parishes, he had for nineteen years been 
largely honored; to his dying day, he loved it with Virginia 
pride. There was hardly a post of duty, or of responsibility, 
which he had not been called to fill. In her councils, his wise 
caution, his prudent foresight, his temperate zeal were ever 
at her service; his voice was ever raised, in behalf of whatever 
could promote her prosperity and harmony. In her missions, 
in the promotion of the religious instruction of servants, in his 
labors for her educational institutions, he came no whit behind 
the first and chiefest. To maii had a wider influence, or a more 
commanding position. He was respected by the clergy; it is 
not too much to say, that he was the idol of the laity. When it 
was proposed to elect an assistant to Bishop Meade, it surprised 
no one, that the name of Bishop Cobbs should rise, spontaneous 
to the lips of men; it surprised many, when before any ballot 
was had, the present Bishop of North Carolina arose in his 
seat, and by authority announced, that Bishop Cobbs could not 
suffer his name to be .put in nomination. Into the reasons that 
led to determination, we do not propose to enter. The time has 
not yet come, it may never come, when the history pf that trans¬ 
action can be truthfully written, without partiality and without 
prejudice. It was a subject upon which Bishop Cobbs was stud¬ 
iedly reticent and reserved, making rare allusions to it, even 
to his most confidential friends. He was a man of peace, he 
looked upon strife, and party warfare, as he did upon sin; as 

the blame of the'Church and the destroyer of souls. We can not, 
now and here, so disregard the lesson of his life, as to enter 
upon the controversy which has arisen over his grave. Mindful 
of his gentleness, his meekness, and forbearance, we will only 
say, that his name was, at his own instance, withdrawn, and 

* 

for the sake of “the things that make for peace,” he was thence- 
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forth, a man self-banished from his native State. If after that 
withdrawal, a considerable minority of the laity still voted' for 
him, if strong men wept, in the bitterness of their disappoint¬ 
ment, it was only the more honorable testimony, to his worth 
and their love. 

Bishop Cobbs had served for fifteen years, in. the. General- 
Convention of the Church, as one of the Clerical Deputies from 
the Diocese of Virginia. In 1841, members of the Church, emi¬ 
grants to Texas, then an Independent Republic, had applied to 
the Church in the United States, to send them a Bishop. It was 
a post of very great responsibility and importance. The House 
of Bishops, zealous ever for the extension of the Church, were 
forward to comply with the request, and Bishop Cobbs was by 
them nominated, as a suitable person to enter upon that great 
field. From motives of policy and expediency, the House Clerical 
and Lay Deputies declined to unite in the preliminary action 
of the House of Bishops, and to his great relief and joy, the 
name of Bishop Cobbs was not sent down to them for confirma¬ 
tion. Pending that matter, he underwent much trouble and dis¬ 
tress, lest the stern mandate of duty should call him, in the 
acceptance of that post, to the sacrifice, as it would then have 
been, of his native land. His nomination was in every way 
honorable, but such was his shrinking modesty and self ab¬ 
negation, that to members of his own immediate family, singu¬ 
lar as it may seem, the knowledge of it has only come from other 
sources since his death. He was never the trumpeter of his 
own fame. 

It was in 1843 that Mr., now by creation of Hobart Col¬ 
lege, Geneva, N.Y., Dr. Cobbs, took charge of St. Paul’s Church, 
Cincinnati. He had hardly entered upon his duties^ there, when 
the Church in Indiana, hastened to ratify the endorsement 
of the House of Bishops, of his suitableness to be a Bishop in 
the Church of Christ. He was elected to that office by the 
Clergy, and only a doubt of his acceptance of the position pre¬ 
vented the concurrence of the Laity. Thus happily, he was re¬ 
served for us, and in May, 1844, at Greensboro’, the Church 

in Alabama, by. unanimous vote of her Clergy and Laity, invited 
Dr. Cobbs to her Episcopate. We were then, one of the least 
of the tribes of Judah. Like, his first parish, Alabama, was, 
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at that time, with emphasis, missionary ground; it presented 
almost an unbroken soil. A Diocese of fifty thousand square 
miles, destitute of even the few facilities of travel, which it 
now possesses, a Church in its very infancy, with but four hun¬ 
dred and fifty communicants, scattered over that vast surface, 
with a climate, however undeservedly, of bad repute, pledging 
but an insufficient support, which was to be eked out by ad¬ 
ditional labors as a parish minister, could hold out no tempting 
prospect to a man of large family, who was comfortably settled 

in the great Queen City of the West. Twice before, Alabama 

* 

had filled its vacant headship, so far as election could go, and 
for reasons which no one dared gainsay, it had been declined. 
Across the waters of the Ohio was heard by Bishop Cobbs, the 
Macedonian cry, “come over and help us,” a cry to which he 
could not, would not shut his ears. God, duty, the Church said 
go, and to hear was to obey. He accepted the providential call, 
was consecrated in Philadelphia, October 20, 1844, and in the 
month of November, had already entered upon his work, his 
great venture of faith. 

From that day until he was taken from us, his manner of 
life is known to us all, and we are witnesses, and God also, how 
holily, and justly, and unblameably, he behaved himself among 
us; exhorting, and comforting, and charging every one of us, 
as a father doth his children, that' we should walk worth of 
God. We do not propose to go into any minute history of his 
Episcopate, nor to enter into any particular analysis of his 
character. We leave the first for his future biographer to do; 
we shrink from any attempt at the last, when we remember 
the eloquent tribute of the Bishop of Georgia, and the brief 
but comprehensive resolutions of the clergy. In our remaining 
space, we can only point out some of the most obvious facts 
and traits of his successful administration of the Diocese. 

We notice first and foremost, the extraordinary hold, 
Bishop Cobbs had upon the affections of his people; the won¬ 
derful union, and harmony, which characterised all orders 
and degrees of men under his jurisdiction. As he went through 

his diocese, every where preaching the gospel, as well by his 
presence as his words, he won his way to all hearts. He in¬ 
tuitively inspired, not' only respect, but confidence and love, 
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as well out of, as in the Church. “That is a good man, a sincere 
Christian man,” was the one, universal voice. In his presence, 
before his lowly piety, wickedness itself stood abashed, and 
those who feared not God, nor regarded man, respected him. 
Without compromising a principle, he acquired the good will 
of all, and when he approached, contentions for modes of faith 
died away in silence. It was ever in his mind, that his mission 
was, if possible, to live peaceably with all men. Ministers of 
an alien faith, were his friends in life, they stood at his bedside, 
to learn how a Christian Bishop died, they paid to his lifeless 
remains the last offices of friendship and love. Look to his 
writings, listen to his words, and he spared not to proclaim 
what he believed to be the counsel of God; but he made no 
enemies, either to the truth, or to himself, because he spake the 
truth in love.. 

But it was in the Church, that our Bishop found the 
strongest, and to him the dearest proofs of love. In the sixteen 
years of his Episcopate, confidence in him never for a moment 
wavered, but grew stronger and stronger, until the day of his 
death. His diocese stood around him, as one man, and one heart. 
Never was a Bishop, who had stronger hold upon his Clergy 
and Laity;—it was a revered Father and loving children,— 
never was a diocese more happily united. His will was ours, his 
slightest wish to us, was absolute, at the very time we sighed, 
that he would not rule. This perhaps, was one of the secrets 
of his great influence; what he would not seek, was freely 
given to him. Most remarkable was the proof of our perfect 
trust in him, a proof without precedent in the whole history 
of our confederate Church, when two years ago, by a formal 
vote of our Convention, as unanimous as his election was, the 
entire control of our Diocesan Missions was confided to his 
hands. It was a confidence, which the Church of the Diocese 
nobly endorsed the same year, by doubling its contributions. 
It was then passed the formal vote, but that vote was only the 
recorded expression of what had been, from the beginning, our 
practice. It gave him no powers, which he had not, by general 
approbation and consent always exercised. 

The confidence thus reposed in Bishop Cobbs was well 
deserved, and especially upon the part of his clergy. He had 
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them, in life and in death, ever in his heart; he was at all 
times, their considerate helper and friend. In all their troubles 
and discouragements, in their hopes and joys, they found in 
him, the truest sympathy; for them he was ever ready to make 
any sacrifice. In his visitations, he labored to strengthen their 
hands, and increase their influence, rather than his own; again 
and again, privately and publicly, he lifted up his voice to 
protest against their inadequate support. It was one of the 
cardinal rules of his Episcopate, that he was to be the father 
and friend of his clergy;., he never: failed them. The simple 
words, "Bishop come,” would start him, upon a journey of a 
hundred miles and more, to suit their convenience and comfort. 
He was not so much their overseer, as their fellow worker, and 
in the midst of his own great cares, he spared not, to help them 
cultivate their allotted portion of the Lord’s vineyard. He came 
not merely to preach and confirm. Not infrequently have we 
known him, in a few days, to visit every family in a parish, 
rich and poor, to leave with all a word of counsel and a blessing. 
The kindest love thus marked all his intercourse with his clergy 
and diocese. For the sorrowing and the afflicted, he had the 
most tender sympathy; for the sinful and the erring, the most 
forbearing meekness and patience. He strove to save, not des¬ 
troy the lost sheep; to bind up, and not briuse the breaking 
heart; to console, and not repel the penitent. Most truly did 
he so administer justice as not to forget mercy, and if ever he 
had occasion to act as judge, it was so that he himself seemed 
to endure the punishment, and he thus gained by love what 
severity had lost. With such a Bishop there could be no room 
for dicordant views and divided counsels, and it was not the 
least of his merits that in his diocese the voice of party was 
never heard. He prayed for the peace of Jerusalem, and the 
blessings of peace followed him, in a Church, so trained by his 
precepts and example, that like Zion, it was a city at unity 
in itself. 

Bishop Cobbs in accepting the Episcopate of Alabama, did 
not underrate the difficulties he would have to encounter and 
overcome. He counted the cost before he began to build, and 
realized that it was a venture of faith. In large portions of the 
diocese, the Church was altogether unknown; in other parts, 

the strongest and most unfounded prejudices existed against 
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her. Her doctrines were not understood; her practice was mis¬ 
represented. She was, they said, a sold, formal, dead Church, 
leaving but a name to live, with the form of godliness, but not 
e Power. That ignorance was to be enlightened, that prejudice 
must be lived down and overcome. Before the Church in Ala¬ 
bama could have any real growth, or acquire any real strength, 
it must prove its claims to the respect of men. It must shew 
by living example, as well as by precept, that it was possible 
for a Christian man to live within its pale. Upon that one point, 
all her future depended. How admirably Bishop Cobbs worked 
out that theorem,—how in his own person, he demonstrated 
that truth, and so laid the foundation of future success, we 
all know. It was for him to prepare the soil, and sow the seed; 
to him we owe the harvest already reaped, and shall owe, in 
great part at least, that which is still to come. Like the Apostle,' 
in journeyings often, ’ in protracted absence from home, in 
wearisome waiting upon our water courses, in heat and cold, 
over roads, to which even courtesy could scarce give the name, 
by labors that might well have exhausted more rugged men, 
he penetrated into every part of his large diocese, and carried 
with him the gospel and the Church. Says Bishop Elliot, “he 
was one of the holiest men, I have ever met.” He so wrought, 
that all Alabama met him, and endorsed the truth, and under 

its influence the diocese grew and flourished. 

* 

Bishop Cobbs was not what Latimer would call “an un¬ 
preaching prelate.” He magnified that part of his office. It was 
to him an ordinance of the gospel, and he was never so much 
at home as when in the pulpit. After a weary journey, it was 
rest to him, at night, to proclaim to a handful, or to a gathered 
multitude, the unsearchable riches of Christ. His preaching was 
plain, simple, and direct. He sought no aid of ornament, he 
indulged in no flights of fancy, he made no vain display of 
learning. He preached Christ, not himself; and not himself 

preached Christ, but the Church through him. No one knew 
this distinction better than he, who was often heard to say that 
the preacher in the Church of Christ, was no mere man of 
thirty, or three score, but a man hoary with eighteen hundred 
years. With a plain, Saxon style, which was all his own,—a style 
toned down by severe discipline, from that ornate exuberance 
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of metaphor and ornament, which characterised his earlier 
productions, when poetry and song guided his pen, and warmed 
his heart; with a peculiar delivery, he never failed to arrest 
attention, and to reach the heart. There have been few preachers 
more effective. If not an orator in the popular sense, he had 
one of the best elements of oratory. His sermons were realities; 
he believed what he said. Every word, and tone, and gesture 
bore the impress of sincerity. His sermons were brief, con¬ 
fined generally to a single point, and at their close—it is the 
truest test of merit—his hearers thought not of the speaker, 
but of themselves and their sins; they turned away, ever with 
the purpose of repentance and amendment in their hearts, and 
with its expression upon their lips. He captivated, not their in¬ 
tellects, but their hearts, and out of the stores of his large 
experience, the Christian was edified and instructed, and the 
sinful persuaded, and eager multitudes hung upon his words, 
for he spake to them with the eloquence of sincerity and truth, 
#nd with the power of God. 

Bishop Cobbs was not a man ambitious of authorship; he 
shrank from observation with a woman’s timidity. Apart from 
his Episcopal Addresses, his appearances before the public 
were most rare; some seven occasional sermons make up the 
tale. In nearly every such case, his words sank deep into the 
Christian heart, and in the form of Tracts, have been widely 
circulated, some of them in many editions. They were plain, 
pointed, practical, the fruit of ripened wisdom, and long ex¬ 
perience, and of that rare quality, common sense, which he 
possessed in an eminent degree. The same remark will apply 
to his Addresses to his Convention. There was not a word in 
them for display, no circumlocution, no sounding phrase. He 
seldom traveled beyond the record, he spake for Alabama, not 
for the world. A brief detail of his official acts; brief the better 
to conceal his immense amount of work; a few plain, practical 

suggestions touching the interests of the diocese, and the analy¬ 
sis is complete. There was no exordium, no peroration, very 
seldom such a digression, as when his heart broke out into that 
eloquent tribute to the memory of that “great hearted shep¬ 
herd,” Bishop Doane. But upon what concerned his diocese, 
what would promote its interests, we had line upon line; here 
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he never wearied. His warnings to his clergy against pseudo¬ 
catholicity, against the errors of Rome and Geneva, against 
all innovations upon the ancient usages of the Church; his ex¬ 
hortations to combine in our preaching, “evangelic truth with 
apostolic order,” to set forth, side by side, as cardinal truths, 
the doctrine of justification by faith, and the importance of 
the sacrements and offices of the Church—the body and soul 
of Christ’s religion as he termed them—-to proclaim every¬ 
where, and at all times, Christ and His Church, these still ring 
in our ears.—may their influence never die in our hearts. Our 
Diocesan Missions, the subject of his last as of his first Ad¬ 
dress to us, our Diocesan School, the Religious Instruction of 
Servants, which had been the life-long subject of his interest, 
the Catechetical Training of Children, the Widow and Orphan’s 
Society, the Endowment of the Episcopate, the due Support 
of the Clergy, these were the themes upon which he dwelt, 
themes to him ever new, because ever interesting, because upon 
them our growth as a church and diocese depended. 

No notice of Bishop Cobbs could do him justice, that 
omitted the fact, that he was a man given to hospitality. In 
him, it was a virtue in excess. There was ever a seat at his 
table for the stranger and the friend; in his house guests were 
never wanting. It was thronged from all parts of the diocese, 
we might say, from all parts of the land. He lived to make 
others happy, and was never himself so happy, as when his 
bounteous board was crowded with many friends. With his 
genial spirit and kindly heart, for in his religion there was 
nothing forbidding or morose, he entered into their feelings, 
and especially of the young, and made, as well as shared, their 
pleasure, and a day at the Bishop’s was always a day of joy. 

His charity was as unbounded as his hospitality. It was not 
in his heart to resist any appeal of distress, and with the poor 
he would have shared his last penny, and his last morsel of 
bread. There was but one measure to his generosity, the limit 
of his means and power. While the barrel of meal wasted not, 
and the cruise of oil did not fail, whole families of the poor 
lived upon his bounty; and if his resources were like to be 

exhausted, he would quietly turn away the word of caution from 

a friend, with “Jehovah Jireh.” the Lord will provide. 
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The success of the administration of his diocese by Bishop 
Cobbs was answerable to his great qualities. He found it weak, 
a Church with no popular prestige, an unsettled and rapidly 
changing Clergy. In the Convention that elected him, but eight 
clerical names appear on the roll, as entitled to a vote and seat. 
He left it united, vigorous, and growing rapidly in numbers 
and in strength. An endowed Episcopate, a Widow and Orphan’s 
Society, whose vested funds will compare favorably with those 
of like societies, in the older and wealthier dioceses, a flourish¬ 
ing Diocesan School, the parishes more than doubled, the clergy 
and communicants quadrupled, the alms and oblations many- 
fold increased, a vigorous system of missions, these are facts 
that make his monument and speak his praise. He was not only 
a good, but a successful Bishop, even as the world counts suc- 
ces, by actual results. He was however a pioneer; his time and 
labor were spent in laying broad and deep foundations, and 
not upon the visible walls of the temple. How he labored, what 
success he achieved, is hidden still in the womb of time, but 
as long as the Church in Alabama shall have any existence, she 
will reap the fruit of the toils and prayers of her first loved 
Bishop and her children’s children shall rise up to call him 
blessed. 

Sorrowfully fell upon the great heart of his diocese, and 
upon the Church at large, the mournful tidings of the last sick¬ 
ness, and death of Bishop Cobbs; “such a providence,” say 
neighboring Bishops, “is not the least ominous of the signs of 
the times.” In the midst of great political convulsions, in the 
very hour of his country’s downfall, amid the expiring throes 
of the Union, which he loved with patriotic heart no less true 
to his native South, when Alabama was proclaiming her own 
independence and sovereignty, January 11, 1861, the aged saint 
put his armor off, and drew his last breath. Not unexpected 
to him, was the stroke so sudden to us. He lived “as ever in 
his great Taskmaster’s eye.” and as in life, so in death, was he 
ready to glorify his Lord and Christ. What a scene did that 
dying chamber present, what a triumph of Christian faith, 
what meekness and patience in suffering, what lowly trust in 
the goodness and mercy of God. It was the end of suffering, 
of toil and care; it was the beginning of rest and life, the life 
that dies no more. When the bright sun was in its mid career, 
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at the hour of high noon, in the bosom of his family, surrounded 
by his weeping clergy, when all was silence, save the sobs that 
could not be surpressed, and the words of solemn prayer, life’s 
great battle ended, and he closed his eyes upon time, to open 
them in eternity. His soul winged her flight to the realms above, 
and the faithful servant of God, the Israelite without guile 
entered upon his everlasting reward. Without a murmur or a 
sigh, with the expression upon his lips, of what had been ever 
the faith in his heart, 

“In my hand no price I bring, 

Simply to thy cross I cling.” 

he sank gently to his rest, “as if it had been a breathing sleep.” 
We bore him reverently to his tomb, the heavens weeping sadly 
the while—the sobs and tears of gathered multitudes, attesting 
the depths of their sorrow, and the greatness of his worth. 
Humility was the characteristic of his life, it was only in death, 
that we could bear our willing witness, with the purple pall, 
and the insignia of woe, that a great man, and a Prince, had 
fallen in Israel; it is only at his grave, henceforth to be to us 
a pilgrim shrine, that we can pay the meet tribute to the mem¬ 
ory of one, whose name the Church “will never willingly let 
die.” 

Brethren, and friends, at your request and by your suff¬ 
rage, we have thus feebly attempted to commemorate the life 
and services of our reverend Bishop, and Father in God. How 
imperfectly, how inadequate to our great theme, you can bear 
witness; amid what burden of parochial and scholastic cares 
prepared, only ourselves can know. But whatever defects there 
be, our last words, or rather not ours, but his, shall redeem. 
From the battlements of heaven, the spirit of our Bishop still 
looks down upon the diocese he so much loved; from the depths 
of his grave, there comes a voice to us, the children of his love, 
which we can but heed. In his waning hours, he uttered words, 
to be forever graven in our hearts, forever seen in our lives. 
It is not we, but your dying Bishop, now a saint with God, 
who exhorts you to 

“Be men of God:—men of peace, men of brotherly kindness, 
“men of charity; self-denying men, men of purity, men of 
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“prayer; men striving to perfect holiness in the fear of God, 
“and laboring and preaching with an eye single to His glory 
“and the salvation of souls.” 

i • 

Shuch were the last counsels to his Clergy, of the dying 
Israelite, the Israelite without guile. 
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A CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF 
THE INAUGURATION OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 1 

Edited by Virginia K. Jones 

Montgomery Tuesday -Feb.- 19th -1861- 

My dear Mary, 2 

Your note and the red garters came this morning in time 
for Willie 3 to put them on when he dressed and he feels very 
dressed in them. 

Yesterday was the greatest day in the annals of Mont¬ 
gomery. The President with his escort of about 20 gentlemen 
arrived on Saturday night. Yesterday was bright and pleasant 
and a very large crowd of people assembled at the Capitol and 
on the streets to see the procession and attend the inaugural 
exercises. The newspapers will give you full accounts of it. A 
Government is formed for the South and no idea of reconstruc¬ 
tion is entertained. 

I was one of the mass of people in front of the Portico. 
The balconies and every front window were filled with ladies 
who went early. Emmie had a bad cold and did not go. Annie 
& Bessie went with me. The crowd about used them up. I fared 
better. 

My share of the interesting occasion was to furnish a 
most beautiful wreath of Japonicas and hyacinths and small 
spring magnolias — also a large bunch of flowers for the Vice 
President. The wreath for the President: I did not begin to 
collect the flowers until 9 o’clock in the morning and went to 


1 This account was written by Mrs. Jefferson Franklin Jackson, 

formerly Ellen Clark Noyes of Boston, Massachusetts, to a relative. The 
original letter was deposited in the Department of Archives and History, 
along with a few other items of her grandparants, by Mrs. Lillian Jack- 
son Coleman in 1940. These gifts were added to the collection of papers 
of Jefferson Franklin Jackson already on deposit. 

3 Mary H, Noyes, age 57. and Emma Noyes, age 17, both natives 
of Massachusetts, were listed as members of the Jackson household, in 
Montgomery, Alabama, on the Census of 1860. 

* William Noyes Jackson, third son of the J. F. Jacksons, was about 
four years old when the letter was written. 
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Mr. Garrett’s place* with a basket and brought it away full of 
those crimson and red and variegated Japonicas. The green of 
the wreath was arbor vitae and box. The front of the wreath 
was elevated, and was composed of large crimson Japonica, a 
small one and white hyacinths in the point against a back of 
arbor vitae. Below the Jap. were purple and white double hya¬ 
cinths. On either side of the centre were half opened pink Jap. 
and the whole wreath was of dark and light flowers alter¬ 
nating. You have no idea how beautiful it was, at a distance 
and near too. 

As the procession came through the Capitol grounds I 
handed the flowers to Mr. Watts 4 5 who was one of the committee 
and told him the wreath was for the Pres., the bouquet for the 
Vice Pres. They were laid on the table and after the inaugura¬ 
tion Howell Cobb handed him the wreath which he slipped on 
his arm — and gave Mr. Stephens his flowers. The ladies from 
above threw down small bunches of flowers which the Pres, 
gathered and held in his hand. 

r 

A levee was held last night in Estelle’s Concert Hall. The 
ladies trimmed Estelle Hall beautifully. Oh the crowd! and 
such a one. The greatest variety of costume you can imagine. 
People from town, people from country, young and old. Mr. 
Watts gave all the introductions. Mrs Fitzpatrick, just from 
Washington, 6 with black velvet dress, point-lace bertha, and 
sleeves trimmed with same, and pearl ornaments. A lady next 
-to- her. perhaps with her, head covered and shawl on. Men 
in fine clothes and men in home spun. Mr. Watts wore his 
home spun suit. Most of our ladies dressed prettily. Mrs. Thor- 
ington came with bonnet and cloak. Emmie could not go. Bessie 
wouldn’t. Annie not well. Frank and I went alone. I wore my 
brown silk with blue flounces which has been entirely made 


4 John B. Garrett, (of Garrett & Pollard Hardware Dealers) lived 
on Catoma Street, between Tallapoosa and Bibb Streets. 

5 Thomas Hill Watts (Governor of Alabama 1863-1865) was a law 
partner of J. F. Jackson, in the firm of Watts, Judge and Jackson. 

8 On Jan. 21, 1861, Benjamin Fitzpatrick and Clement C. Clay, Jr.. 
Senators from Alabama, with the Senators from Florida and Jefferson 
Davis, then Senator from Mississippi, announced in the Senate their 
intention to withdraw from that body, and they did withdraw. 
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over into a low necked dress with skirt in puffs and ruffles. 
On my neck I wore my pretty collaret and black lace shawl 
thrown round my shoulders. My head dress was of blue velvet 
with black and gold ornaments. My jewelry is blue you know. 

When we went up to be presented Mr. Watts said “this 
is the lady who presented you with the wreath/’ He [Davis] 
said it was beautiful and he only wished he had a box which 
would take it safely to his wife and children. Speaking of the 
crowd I told him when we built the White House we would 
give him more room. When Frank was introduced he asked 
Mr. Davis if he remembered him — he looked at him a moment 
and said “Sampson Harris! Go on, I can’t talk to you now, 
come and see me and bring your wife.” They were together in 
the sick room of Mr. Harris at Washington. 7 

Every house little and big was illuminated from the Cap¬ 
itol to the Exchange last night. The Theatre was illuminated 
also. Rockets and bengal lights were thrown from opposite sides 
of the streets constantly by the Estelle Hall comm. In short 
yesterday was a great day for Montgomery. 

I have not yet told you that Wallace 5 is at home and sick. 
He came on Sunday night. He thinks he had a chill while keep¬ 
ing guard and has not been well since. He suffers much pain in 
the back of his neck at times. His company will be here the last 
of the week. He lays on the sofa all day. A few days of rest 
will recruit him I hope. 

I suppose our new Government will send on a commissioner 
with full powers to settle the question about the Forts. Nobody 
expected the State Commissions would accomplish anything 
though the state went through the form but when the seven 


7 Sampson Willis Harris was a Representative from Alabama in 
Washington, 1847-1857. He died in Washington on April 1, 1857. Jefferson 
Davis was Secretary of War, 1853-1857. In April 1856 J. F. Jackson was 
admitted as counselor to the U. S. Court of Claims, at Washington. 

8 William Wallace Screws read law under Thomas H. Watts and 
was admitted to the ibar in June, 1859. He was about 22 years of age, 
had a room in the Jackson’s house, and was one of the first young men 
to volunteer for military service and left with the “True Blues” for 
Fort Barancas. 
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seceding states demand through their minister the withdrawal 
of the troops at the Forts it puts a different face on the matter. 
Haven’t you found out yet that South Carolina can’t act any 
longer independently? Did you know that this Southern Con¬ 
gress has all the war measures in hand now, and Ft. Pickens 
or Ft. Sumter won’t be attacked until they say so ? 

I am sorry for your reading if you do not get any nearer 
the truth than in those statements about Mr. Yancy saying the 
northern counties must be compelled etc. When you see or hear 
statements that call for your disapproval it would be just as 
well to stop and consider perhaps — possibly it may not be so. 
as to the Southern Forts why do you object to their being oc¬ 
cupied by the people for whose defence they were built? They 
do not defend Massachusetts or New York and the South must 
have them, because she believes that by delay they will be oc¬ 
cupied by large bodies of men who will be placed there to at¬ 
tempt the coercion of the seceding States. Now if you are not 
willing the Forts should be taken by the South for the purpose 
of defence — then you are willing to have them reinforced, 
which from what you read in the papers is the policy of the 
Republicans about to be in power. If the South must have them 
why not possess them while they can be taken without blood¬ 
shed as has been the case — without exception — which if not 
evacuated must be taken at any cost. 

It seems hardly possible that Lincoln will undertake co¬ 
ercion. If he does not' he will have to acknowledge the Inde¬ 
pendence of the South and evacuate the Forts. We will not 
trouble him to take care of our defences or collect our revenue. 
You may be sure that nothing will be done until our Congress 
has sent someone to Washington to treat for the purchase of 
the Forts and all the other Government property, and arrange 
a basis of settlement. Buchanan won’t want to treat but will 
try and put it off on Lincoln and no one can say what will be 
done between now and March 4th. 

Emmie & Wallace asked Rosa why she did not go to the 
Capitol to see the Inauguration, that she would be disappointed 
if she did not see it. She replied with great dignity that she 
could not be disappointed in what she knew all about. She had 
seen three or four Presidents inaugurated. 
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What cold weather you are having? Do keep warm inside 
and out. Drink something stimulating. I am afraid Mother will 
suffer from these cold snaps. Keep her very warm. Tell Charles 
he is very kind to look after your fires these cold mornings. 
I would go to bed and stay there until it gets warm again. Love 

to Mother, Charles & Sarah. I will send you papers about our 
affairs. 

Your aff. 


Ellen 
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GOVERNOR JOHN GILL SHORTER 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 1 


Edited by Milo B. Howard, Jr. 


SEDITION IN WINSTON COUNTY 


P. C. WINN TO GOVERNOR SHORTER 

Marion Ala. 

Dec. 7th 1861 

Hon. John Gill Shorter; 

Gov. of Ala. 

Montgomery 

Dear Sir, 

' I inclose you a letter from Dr. A. Kaeiser, of Winston 
County. I hope the action of the meeting alluded to in Dr. K’s 
letter has reached you. I was present at the meeting & drafted 
the Preamble & Resolutions alluded to. The state of affairs in 
that county is really alarming, not, perhaps, so much to the 
Government as to the few loyal citizens among them. I visited 
Winston in a tour to raise companies for a regiment. There are 
organized companies in the county which drill regularly with 
the avowed purpose of defending the Union. I send you a copy 
of one of their circulars, marked “A.” Many men in that county 
told me frankly, if they had to fight for any body, they would 
fight for Lincoln. And without repeating, I may say that the 
facts stated in the preamble of the resolutions sent you by Dr. 
K. & the other gentlemen acting with him, are not only littera.iy 
true, but they do not express the whole truth — “the half has 
not been told you.” Dr. Kaeiser is a very intelligent gentleman, 
as you may see from his letter, nor is he by any means a timid 
man or one to conger up imaginary fears. You will see from 


1 This group of papers, unless otherwise noted, is from the Executive 
Papers of Governor John Gill Shorter, filed in the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History. All sources used in this compilation are also 
in the Alabama Archives. 
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Dr. K.’s letter that the citizens of Winston (the loyal citizens) 
have no confidence in Sheets , a their representative, and what¬ 
ever may be his late protestations of loyalty, they advise that 
he cannot be trusted. When his people change he may change, 
but so long as they are in a majority, there is no hope of a 
change in him. 

I would urge that something be done to strangulate the 
rebelion & treason in that quarter; for, from all I could learn, 
when in that county, there is very little dobut but that they 
have regular communication with our enemies through East' 
Tennsseee. For instance, they spoke of the late bridge-burning 
in E. Tenn almost simultaneously with that foul and traitorous 
act. But I need not enlarge — nor need I make suggestions. I 
only add something must be done, & if I can serve my state in 
that quarter, command me, & I am ready to aid in suppressing 
the rebelion even by the sword, if necessary. 

I shall be going again in that quarter soon on interests 
connected with my Reg’t, & hope to hear from you soon, & 
especially would I like to be advised as to what course you 
intend pursuing with those people. I am raising a Reg’t for the 
war, & should like to have the privilege of drafting about 400 
of the Lincoln men of Winston. , 

Yours truly 
P. G. Winn 


Inclosure in Winn to Shorter, Dec. 7, 1861 
A Notice 

All persons desiring to atach themselves to a union company 
to form a home guard for the protection of our famalys and 
property is earnestly requested to meete us at A. I. Taylors 
Store on the 14th Inst and at Wm Dodds Store on the 15th. 
Come one come all good patriotic Union men. 

June 8t 1861 
W. B. Manasco 
Silas Morphew 

2 C. C. Sheets represented Winston County in the Secession Con¬ 
vention and in the legislature from the second special session of 1861 
until his expulsion iby the House of Representatives in 1863 because of 
his alleged disloyalty to the Confederacy for which he was arrainged, 
indicted and imprisoned. 
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C. A. Taylor 
A. I. Taylor 
A. I. Ingle 


Inclosure in Winn to Shorter, Dec. 7, 1861 

Blue Spring Winston County Ala 
Dec. 3rd 1861 

Dr. P. C. Winn 
Marion 
Perry County 
Ala. 


Dear Sir 


Please find enclosed the proceedings 
of a meeting held by a portion of the citizens of Winston 
County Ala. on the 30th day of Nov. 1861. 

We make these statements in confidence not wishing our 
names made publick unless it should become actually nessary 
for the good of the Confdracy; not that we fear any personal 
violence, but knowing those persons as well as we do we 
fear private injury; but if it should become necessary for the 
good of the State or Confedracy we are willing to shoulder the 
responsibility and risk the concequences. 

His Excilency the Govnor con enquire of Rev. J. A. Hill 
our Senator as to the character and standing of the persons 
whose names are embodied in the resolutions. 

As to Sheets our representative he being the man elected 
by their votes and-an avowed Unionist at home, would not be 
a reliable man to enquire of, and I have no doubt if aware 
of these procedings, would use [them] to our injury if in his 
power. 

Since writing the above, we have [intelligence of a threat¬ 
ened invasion of N. Al[abama and] of the Tennessee river, 
from Kent, [corner torn off] conciquently we thought it best 
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to send the proceding direct to the Gov. and request your 
cooperation and assistance to have the resolutions carried out; 
in fact we are of opinion it would be better to call out the 
whole malitia of the mountain counties for the safety of the 
loyal citizens, as our families would be in less danger if the 
unionists ware removed than in any other portion of the state, 
and it will not do for the loyal citizens let their arms go to the 
army enles a good portion of the unionists ware removed; for 
I asure you unless something is done we shall have to protect 
ourselves against them. 

They are already saying the Southern men are in danger, 
as Lincoln has promised them protection (the unionists) 

Yours with much esteem 
A. Kaeiser 

P. S. If you cannot go to Montgomery please write to the Gov. 
Immediately 

A. K. 


DR. A. KAEISER TO GOVERNOR SHORTER 

Blue Spring Winston County, Ala 
December 3rd 1861 

His Excellency 
John Gill Shorter 
Gov. of Alabama 
Montgomery 


Sir 

Please find enclosed the pro¬ 
ceedings of a meeting held by a portion of the citizens of Win¬ 
ston County Ala. on the 30th day of November ult. 

We make these statements in confidence not wishing 
our names made publick, unless it should become actually 
necessaty for the good of the Confdracy; not that we fear per¬ 
sonal violence, but knowing these persons as will as we do, we 
fear private injury; but if it should become necessary for 
the good of the state or Confedracy we are willing to shoulder 
the responsibility and resk the consiquences. 
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Your Excellency can enquire of J. A. Hill our Senator and 
Judge Picket one of the Rep. from Lawrence, as to the character 
and standing of most of the persons whose names are embodied 
in the resolutions. 

As to Sheets our Rep. he being elected by their votes 
and an avowed Unionist at home would not be a reliable man 
to enquire of, and I have no doubt of these procedings, would 
use them to our injury if in his power. 

We had made arrangement with Dr. P. C. Winn of Perry 

* 

County to transmit these resolutions to him and he had promised 
to lay them before your Excellency and urge early attention 
to them; but recent developments in Tenn. Kent, and the im- 
miennt danger of North Ala. renders speedy action necessary, 
therefore we transmit them to you. 

with respect 
Your obdt servt 

r 

A. Kaeiser 


INCLOSURE IN KAEISER TO SHORTER 

At a meeting of a portion of the citizens of Winston Coun¬ 
ty held this Saturday the 30th day of November 1861, Dr. A. 
Kaeiser was called to the chair and J. M. Bibb Esqr was ap¬ 
pointed Sec’y- The chairman explained the object of the meeting 
to be the necessity of taking into consideration some measures 
for suppressing and holding in check a widespread spirit of 
disloyalty and rebellion, which is found to exist to an alarm¬ 
ing extent in the county of Winston, and which if not checked 
by the intervention of the proper authorities must soon ripen 
into open hostility to the government of the Confederate States, 
& greatly endanger the safety of the loyal citizens of the coun¬ 
ty. 

On motion of John York Esqr the meeting resolved itself 
into a committee to set forth the facts, & to memoralise His Ex¬ 
cellency, the Governor of Alabama to interpose for the effectual 
suppression of the existing spirit of rebellion by all & whatever 
constitutional & legal authority he may be invested with for such 
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purpose; and to this end the following preamble and resolu¬ 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, according to the vote in the late election for rep¬ 
resentatives, it appears, that there are in this county only 128 
Secessionists & loyal voters, & that there are about 515 avowed 
Unionists, who declare themselves openly in favour of the Un¬ 
ion; and whereas these said Unionists have formed themselves 
into volunteer Military Companies, for the purpose of defending 
the Union, and have banded themselves together in armed com¬ 
panies for the purpose of drilling & practising the use of fire¬ 
arms in obedience to public notice a copy of which is hereto an¬ 
nexed marked “A” ; 3 and whereas, the said Unionists having a 
large majority in the county, have invariably, whenever any 
vacancy occurred in any civil or military office, put forward 
their own men, which men, when elected have refused to take • 
the oath of office, thus defeating the ends of justice & prevent¬ 
ing the organization of the Militia according to the requirements 
of the laws of the Confederacy & the Constitution of Alabama; 
and whereas every effort has been made by the good citizens 
both by personal and public appeals to win the said Unionists to 
loyalty to the State of Alabama & the Confederacy; and where¬ 
as, by the special request of His Excellency Gov. A. B. Moore, 
the Hon. George S. Houston lately visited the county Winston 
and made the most fervent and eloquent appeals to the said 
dissaffected citizens with the hope of exciting in them a spirit 
of fealty to the government; and whereas all these efforts have 
not only failed to produce any good effect, but on the contrary 
it appears, that the spirit of rebellion grows more open and 
violent every day; and whereas, out of the 128 loyal citizens 
of the county, 70 are in the service of the army, but not' one sin¬ 
gle man of the 515 Unionists has volunteered, but on the con¬ 
trary, whenever an effort is made to get volunteers, the said 
Unionists concert together to prevent it, and declare that they 
will fight for Abe. Lincoln before they will fight for Jeff Davis; 
and whereas, strangers of suspicious character have been lately 
seen among said Unionists and from recent circumstances it is 
evident that they have communication with the enemy, & where- 


8 The inclosure is not in Gov. Shorter’s papers; however, it is no 
doubt the same as that which Dr. Winn forwarded (see supra). 
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as from their late threats against loyal citizens, it appears that 
the lives and property of the few faithful men of the county 
are hourly in danger, now therefore in view of these facts, and 
many others which we might state, 


Resolved 1st 

That we earnestly petition His Excellency the Hon. 
John Gill Shorter, Gov. of Alabama, to intervene by a vigorous 
exercise of the executive authority to suppress and strangulate 

the said spirit of disloyalty & rebellion. 

* 

Resolved 2nd 

That we recommend that each citizen of the county be 
required to take the oath of allegiance, & that all who refuse 
to do so be dealt with as aliens. 


Resolved 3rd 

That we recommend, if it can be constitutionally done, 
that a requisition be made upon the county of Winston for at 
least 250 soldiers for the Confederate Army. 

On motion it was 


Resolved 


That a committee consisting of the Chairman, the 
Secretary and (22) twenty two other persons, to wit John York, 
Thos. M. Martin, Wm. York, M. M. Moore, Van. T. Davis, Joseph 
Davis, Millinton Ballard, Geo. Ballard, Ambrose Burns. D. J. 
McClesky, Thos. G. Poe, Geo. Wilson, Wm W. Beard, J. T. Noles, 
Sami. Noles, Joseph Noles, Thos. Davis, Joel Manis, L. M. Doe, 
W. W. Fretwell, Early Fretwell, Daniel York, be requested to 
forward the proceedings of this meeting to Gov. Shorter, and 
solicit his early attention. 

A. Kaeiser, Chairman. 


J. M. Bibb. Secrt.) 


His Excellency 

r 

John Gill Shorter 


Gov of Alabama 


Montgomery. 
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GOVERNOR SHORTER TO R, B. KYLE 4 

Executive Department 
Montgomery, Ala. 

May 12th. 1863 

R. B. Kyle, Esq. 

Gadsden. Ala. 

Sir: 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your in¬ 
teresting letter, of 7th inst. containing particulars of the recent 
raid upon Gadsden, & the capture of the Marauders, by Gen. 
Forrest. While I regret, exceedingly, to hear of your losses, I 
congratulate you, upon your escape from the clutches of men, 
so devoid of principle & feeling. Upon receiving the news of 
their capture, & of the fact that they were serving with armed 
negroes, I notified Gen. Bragg of my intention, and made a de¬ 
mand of the Secretary of War, that these officers be turned- 
over to the authorities of the state, for trail in accordance with 
the proclamation of the President. And. further hearing that 
there were Alabamians serving with them as such, I deemed it 
my duty to demand them for trial, unless the Confederacy should 
hold them for treason against it. 

To this communication, I have, as yet, no reply, & I cannot 
judge as to the probability of its being granted, unless I knew 
all the facts attending the case, & the terms of the Convention, 
by which they were surrendered to Gen. Forrest. 

I regret that I have no state force, at disposal, with which 
to accede to your request for troops, to be stationed for the 
protection of N. Ala. Gen. Clanton’s force is raising, under Con¬ 
federate authority, & was, originally, intended to operate on 
the coast; but, as its proportions have been, largely, increased, 
it is not improbable that a portion of it may be placed upon 
other duty. Gen. Clanton is, himself, desirous to serve in N. Ala. 
where his force would prove a most effectual protection against 

, 4 John Gill Shorter Letter Book, Dec. 6, 1861-July 13, 1863, pp. 
391 -392. 
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such raids; as his bold, dashing, and energetic manner & action 
would prompt him to meet them, at once, without delay; but, of 
course, he must obey the orders of his superiors; and it is prob¬ 
able that the heavy with drawal of troops from Mobile, may in¬ 
duce them to order him, for a while, to that neighbourhood. 

But I think your security for the present, lies, mainly, in 
the rapidity and completeness of the pursuit made by Gen. For¬ 
rest, & the readiness with which the advance force of the enemy 
was met, near Rome. No raid can be successful, where the citi- 
zens-promptly-turn-out to repeal the invader. It is in the star¬ 
tling suddenness-leaving no time for preparation, that the suc¬ 
cess of the raider must consist. But, when, upon slight notice, 
the pass & the bridge are defended by citizens, who feel that 
their property, homes, & lives are to be saved, only by stout 
hearts — & strong arms; when every thicket conceals a foe, & 
when the Mountain-path, & Broad Highway are both to be con- 
tested-the invader feels his insecurity & is ready to leave for 
easier conquests. 

f 

In answer to the many letters-written in the alarm cre¬ 
ated by the late movement, I have enclosed my proclamation, of 
22d December last, and urged the formation of companies, un¬ 
der its provisions. Some of our militia-officers feel the neces¬ 
sity of providing for its efficiency, & the Adjutant-Gen. will 
send-out orders, which, I hope, will awaken them to more earn¬ 
estness. In addition, arrangements have been made, for a line 
of couriers, which, by speedy transmission of intelligence, will 
enable us to baffle any such parties, by meeting, & checking 
their advance. Ammunition has been sent to Selma, Talladega, 
& other places, for distribution to officers of organized com¬ 
mands. With these preparations—& the vigilance, & readiness of 
our people, I trust we will be secured against any future move¬ 
ment of this sort. 


"Very Resp’t, (signed) Jno Gill Shorter. 

P. S. I have read, with much pleasure, in the Jacksonville Re¬ 
publican, of 9th inst. an interesting account of the conduct of 
Miss Jane Sansom, of your county, in piloting Gen. Forrest over 
a swollen stream, while in pursuit of the enemy. Please inform 
me if the facts stated are, circumstantially, true, as, in such 
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event, I shall compliment her with an appropriate notice from 
the Executive office. J. G. S. 


A TRUE HEROINE. 5 

An incident connected with the recent Yankee raid is wot- 
thy of record. When Gen. Forrest arrived at Black Creek, 3 miles 
from Gadsden, in hot pursuit of the Vandals, he found his prog¬ 
ress checked by a swollen stream and a demolished bridge, while 
a detachment of the enemy lingered behind to dispute his pas¬ 
sage to the opposite side. Ignorant of the ford, if indeed there 
were any, Gen. Forrest himself rode back in quest' of the neces¬ 
sary information. At the first house he made the inquiry wheth¬ 
er there was any person who could pilot his command across, 
the stream, to which a young lady made reply—no male person 
being present—that she knew the ford, and that if she had a 
horse she would accompany and direct him. There being no time 
for ceremony, Gen. Forrest proposed that she should get up be¬ 
hind him to which, with no maiden coyness, but actuated only 
by the heroic impulse to serve her country, she at once con¬ 
sented. Her mother, however, overhearing the suggestion, and 
sensitively alive to her daugher’s safety and honor, interposed 
the objection. “Sir, my child cannot thus accompany a stranger” 
“Madam,” respectfully urged the far-famed chieftain, “my name 
is Forrest, and I will be responsible for this young lady’s safe¬ 
ty.” “Oh,” rejoined the good woman, “if you are Gen. Forrest 
she can go with you!” 

Mounted behind the General, she piloted him across the 
stream, exposed to the whistling bullets of the enemy; nor did 
she retire from her post of danger until the last man had safely 
crossed, and the column seen in continuance of its rapid pur¬ 
suit, accompanied by her earnest prayers for success. 

The name of this heroine is Miss Jane Sansom, who de¬ 
serves to be long and gratefully remembered, not only by Gen. 
Forrest and his gallant men but by every lover of the cause to 
which she rendered such efficient and timely aid. The General 
wrote a note of thanks, and sent it back to the heroic girl. 


B Jacksonville Republican, May 9, 1863. 
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R. B. KYLE TO GOVERNOR SHORTER 


Gov. Shorter 


Gadsden Ala May 25th ”63 


Montgomery Ala 

Sir 

In reply to your enquiry in regard to 
the correctness of the report of the correspondent of the Jac- 
sonville Republican, as to Miss Sansoms heroic conduct at the 
Black Creek ford. I have to say the facts as stated, are circum- 
stancially true; but there was one very important error in the 
communication referred to. Miss Jane Sansom is reported as 
being the lady who acted as guide to Gen Forrest, when it was 
Miss Emma Sansom—I desire to call your special attention to 
this error— Gen Forrest on his return through this place com¬ 
plimented Miss Emma by calling on her in person, attended by 
his staff and field officers, thanking her for the assistance she 
Had rendered his command and the country. I expected to have 
been in Montgomery about this date, but am confined to my bed 
by a severe spell of bilious fever. 

Very respectfully 
Your Obedient Serv’t 
R. B. Kyle 
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A UNIVERSITY CADET’S LETTER 1 


April 14, 1861 

Dear Father, 

I received a letter from Tom Brown some three or four days 
ago. I was glad to hear from it that you were all well He seemed 
to have a grudge against Crenshaw on some account (about 
plaguing him about the ladies I beleive) and he let off some 
steam in his letter. For instance he said that every body almost 
were being promoted to office about there by the President or 
governor that Crenshaw had received a very high commission— 
which was that of “Overseer of the road between “Long’s Mill” 
and the gate at Porters Tom’s letter was very interesting and 
I hope soon to answer it and receive just such another. 

I think that the prospects of the “university have been 
changed for the worse lately. Col Huse the Commandant, has 
left. He has not given up his commission here but it is almost 
certain that he will never return. I told you in my last letter 
that he had gone on to Montgomery. He returned and 4 days 
ago he gave us a long fare-well talk. He said that “when he first 
came down here the held also a commission in the United States 
army, but that when there was a rupture in the service he had 
been offered the alternative to throw up his commission either 
here or there “he said that he chose to adhere to the South. He 
said that a few days ago he had been summoned to Montgomery 
by the President that he had sworn allegiance to the “Southern 
army” and had received a commission. What that commission 
was he did not say, nor his orders, But he said that on the mor¬ 
row he would have to leave that though he did not give up his 
commission here yet he hardly expected ever to return. He then 
went on to express his interest in the University & the Cadets 
and said that it had been intimated to him in Montgomery that 
this would probably be the “West Point” of the South Said that 
this was a critical period with the university and that every¬ 
thing depended on our behaving between now and the next 

1 James A. Hall to Major Bolling Hall of Monegomery. The letter 
was written on University of Alabama stationery showing the gateway 
approach to the University campus where James A. Hall was a student. 
The original letter is in the hands of his niece. He later became Captain 
of Company K, 24th Alabama Infantry Regiment. 
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“Commencement. He wound up by expressing himself deeply 
interested in the future welfare of each cadet and requested 
each one of us to come and shake hands with him before he left.” 
Col’ Huse has never been condemned by the boys except in two 
instances There is no doubt but that he was an excellent of¬ 
ficer in losing him the university has lost its best officer It 
is said that President Davis has sent Col Huse to Europe after 
arms Davis told Dr Garland that Col. Huse knew more about 
artillery and was the best artillery officer in the United states 
army. Davis knew him when secretary of war. Col Huse will 

probably be made Colonel of a regiment of artillery. 

Since writing this letter I have received yours of the 12. Be 
sure and tell Carrie howdy for me. 

Yrs. 


r 


J. A. H. 
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CASPER W. BOYD 

Company I. 15th Alabama Infantry, C. S. A. 
A casualty of the battle of Cross Keys Virginia 

His last letters written home 1 


Camp Wigfall March 13th, 1862 
Manassus. Va 

My Dear Parents 

With that love that has ever prompted me to write to you 
causes me to writ at the present time & that is as grate as ever 
a son had for his Parents I received the letter that you sent- 
James & I. I feel thankful to God that in the majority of the 
letter that I have rec.. from you all has brought the good news 
of you enjoying good health. We got back off of picket yester¬ 
day eavening we staid out three days we had avery cold time 
of it but I did not suffer from cold much for I put on plenty 
of close and wrapped up my self well I stood it finly. We had 
a larg snow yesterday. I have bought me an exilent pare of 
boots to waid the snow and mud for we have plenty of it here 
We do not hafter drill evry n[ight] having a very easy time of 
it. W6 [won’t] hafter drill much more till sumer if any There 
is som talk of us moving away from this place I recking Joseph 
felt he was with some of the home folks when brother McLendo 
was at his Reg I would be very glad to hear the old man preach 
we have no preaches in our Reg We are to draw money to day 
we have don sined the paroll to draw I will draw for four monts 
this time, will be $44.00. I have on hand $ 47 . 1/2 in gold I do not 
care a bout any of the fellows here knowing it. I am well now 
I hope that you all are enjoying good health Give my compti- 
ments to inquiring friends As ever your sincer son 

C. W. Boyd 

The last letter that I sent I wrote to De, Pitt & Penn. I send a 
tract to them in this 

Casper 


1 Originals filed in Alabama Dept. Archives and History. 
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Dear little brother Penn 

I received your little letter You said that you was still go¬ 
ing to school I hope that you are learning fast Have you and 
De and Pitt got the letter that I wrote to you [some] time since, 
you said that [Aun]t Juay sent hody to me tell her that I have 
got to be a first rate cook I have som garden peas on cooking 
they fine tell her houdy for me Well Penn have you picked out 
a sweet heart for me yet tell me her name Nothing more now 
be a good boy 

Your affectionate brother 


Apr. 7th 1862 

, Rhappahanoc, Ya. 

Dear Brother 


A few days ago I wrote to Pa & Mother but as I 
have an opertunity of sinding one by Mr Cattret to you all for 
we hafter send letters now when we get a chanc we geseraly 
have a getter chanc of getting letter than sending them off. 
Cattret has a discharge we have been expecting a fight hear 
for som time but I hare that the yankees are getting futhe off 
now In the letter that I wrote previous to this I gave you all 
a small description of our fall back from Manassus and also 
our retrete wile out on picket There was two regiment out on 
picke ours and the 10th Va. Reg. thay began to fier bums and 
cannons ball at us-about twelve o’cloc on the 28th Mar ceased 
firing about sunset did not any of get hurt some of bum and balls 
fell prety dost to us our company and one othe company had 
to guard the forrd aerost the Rappahanoc the night after the 
firing we ware nott ineterupted but net morning before we 
had got far off we had only gone round the brow of the hill som 
of our caveldry road upt to the very spot wher I am and som 
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others ware on post and the yankees began to fier on them with 
their rifels anl musket but thay did not hit a man sum of us 
was near a nuff to spl'but we did not have any order to sute. 

I think it will be som time befor we will get into a fight there 
is a good deel of fighting going on in this state now when we 
are out on picket we app under the comand of General Stuart 
he has comand of the -pi'pket line. We are in genera Webs 
division, we here think it a; wis plan in General Jhonston falling 

* . . i 

back we feel confiden of supess in whipping the enimy Our 
caveldrd are bringin prisoners occasionally some of them talk 
like they are good to whip ps, our success will only be through 
the gooness of God. Our Regm is recruiting up greatly Our 
Collonel & Lieut Col. has both got back and have taken charg 
pf the Reg They had ben off sim there is another company gin 
to j oin our regiment Dr Hill’s cdjppan thay are to be here today • 

Opr Regn is tolerable healthy now 

\ 

I am well 

I got a letter from Jasper McLendon the other day. Well De 
I Iparn that you have taken up the trade of making shoes it 
very usful trade now when you give me all the news I have 
very little to write to you and very bad paper to write on. 

Tell Ma & Pa that I am allway glad to receive addvice from 
th|m, and all that thay write to me is read with tre greatest 
istppt. 

M- 

May the Lord spair us to meet again is my prayer 
Love to you all, 

Your since Brother 

C. W. Boyd 


]$ay 3rd 1862 
Camp on the Blueridge, Ya. 

Dear Parents 

I returned camps yesterday I found the Reg ... in the 
Mouptines. General Ewell Division came here to reinforse Gen¬ 
eral Jackson We belong to Ewell’s division. I think this is avery 
healthy potion of the country we have the best of water to 
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drink the finest spring here in the mountains that I ever saw. 
I think if we stay in the mountains this somer we will enjoying 
good health. The enimy has been retreting from us latly it seems 
that the enimy is afraid to attact us here. General Jackson has 
a strong force now. Thay are expecting a fight at Youk Town 
I suppose that the two armes are fronting each other, I feel 
uneazy a bout Joseph, and am anxious to hear from him as I 
have learnt that his Regm was in the fight at Sardis & guess 
before this letter reaches you I will have heard from him 
I received tow letters yesterday one from you and the other 
from De the one from De was dated 27 Mar the one from was 
dated 3 of Aprel, I was truly glad to. hear from you for thay 
was the first letter that I had got in a long time I know that 
you all are very punctial in writing to, I am well now I was not 
sick much while I was at the horspitlt, I wade a few lays ago I 
wade more than I ever did in my life befor I waded 147 pounds if 
I keep on I soon way a 150. I must close as I probbly will have 
a chance directly of sending this to the office. You can direct 
your letters in care of Captin Park he is our Capt now and I 
presume that I will get them as quick by having them sent to 
Richmon puit the brigad on them. 15 Ala Vol. . 7 Brigade, Gen. 
Ewell Division It dose me a heep of good to get letters from 
you all Do not be uneasy when you do not get them from me 
My best love to you all send love to Paley and Josph for me 
also to cousin Callie 

Your sincer son 
C. W. Boyd 


[May 3, 1862 ?] 

Dear Mother 

This morning'I wrote to you and Pa and seled it up but 
did not get a chance of sending it off this morning. This 
eavining I received a letter from you and one that I was anvious 
to receive. It brought some good news as well as some bad I 

was glad to har that brother Joseph came out safe. I was very 
anxious to hear from him I was sorry to hear of so many of 
my friends and associates getting wounded and killed I simpa- 
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tise with Brother McLenlon and his family and also with the 
friends of the other wounded kille that you mention. 

I was glad to hear that you all ware well I hope and trust in 
the Lord that we all may be sparred meet a gain 

Tell Sister Mollie that she must not think hard of me for not 
saying anything about here in all my letters tell her that I think 
of her and all the childron every time I write and love them 
dearly and want to see them bad. Tell her that I staid all nigh 
at hous where there was a little girl that made me think of her 
I almost wanted kiss her becaus she made me think so much 
about sister Moley, also som little boys that made me think 
Pitt Penn & Sinn I had a fine time coming on to my Reg the 
other day I staid to nights on the roal at privet houses, slept 
on large poster bed and set at a table and eat good victules, but 
as to sleeping on a better bed, I rest as well on a palet if not ‘ 
better I like a hard bed, Tell the servants houly for me Love to 
you all remember me in your prayers, I am well, 

As ever yours since 

Son C. W. Boyd 


Dear Brother 


May 14 1862 
In the Blue Ridge 

Ya 


It appears that you all do not get my letters, Dan 
Murphree told me this morning that he had received a letter 
fom Urben he said that Ma was very uneasy about me that 

you all had hard so meny reports a bout us gitting into fights 
I surpose that you all have heard that we nearly all ware killed, 
it is all faulse. We have not been in a battle yet not a man ha 
been killed, You all nead not belive half the reports that you 
hear, for there are som fellows that take a delight in starting 
such reports by writing lies back. 

My health is very good now. 
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I sent a letter to Ma by our Agitant two or three day a go he 
said that he would put in in the office in Columbus, Ga, I 
presume that you will have it in hand some time before you guet 
this, We do not stay in one place long at a time now we hafter 
keep our rashins cooked up to as to be reay at a moments 
worning to march, 

It is reported that Gentrad Jackson in a fight the otho day Taken 
5500 priners and all their waggons anl a large amount of pro¬ 
visions he managed to cut them off and takened them it is truly 
good new on our part. Our Brigad is kept rather in the reserve. 
James Jones is well he make a very good soldier I have got a 
long finely with my officers and fllow soldiers they seem to 
think a good deel of me. The greates pleasur that I have is when 
I am realing my bible and praying to my Creator my Heavenly 
Father for his care a Ion do I feel safe I som time tad my bible 
on the sabath and go to som grove where I have no one to 
desterbe me there I try to worship God in my umble way, I 
am often shocket by the wickel othes that my fellow soldiers 
role out. It is raning here now my paper is rathe damp to write 
on, If I should git so I could not write some one would write 
to you all, so don’t be uneasy, When aroond the family aulthe 
you all bow in prayer remember me I have no doubt but what 
I am remembered by you 

Tell the children that I am anxious to see them, houdy to 
the servents. My best love to you all 

Your sincer brother C. W. Boyd 


Confederate Hospital 
Charlottesville June 21 

My dear mother & Father 

If you received my last letter written five days ago, I 
know you feel very anxious to hear how I am getting. 

I am happy to say I am now very comfortably situated—— 
have a good kind D. to attend me and a lady visits me, & I 
promises I shall need nothing that she can get, to promote my 
comfort and happiness. 1 
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I eat little, -my cought is bad yet: I will not -my 

trust is still in God, who will take care of those who love, and 
serve Him — and should we not meet again my dear mother in 
this world I have assurance we will in another & better, where 
all is love, peace, & happiness — There no hearts will be made 
sad, and tears of sorrow shed. Do not make yourself un¬ 
happy about me. I feel that I am with friends who care for me. 
We have things very comfortable here. I eat but little yet — 
hope to have an appetite soon. You must remember me kindly 
to my friends, & particularly to my dear little sister — who I 
hope to see when this dreadful war is over. 

Buel’s division passed here yesterday, there was much excite¬ 
ment. I heard all the soldiers who were wounded, would get a 
furlough home — so I fondly hope to be able to see you — but 
dear mother, do not look too soon. If you have heard from my. 
brothers in Corinth & how are they my love to them — as well 
as all my friends. My kind regards to the servants. I beg an 
interest in your prayers. May God spare us until we meet. 

Your affectionate son 
C. W. Boyd 

My cough is much better to day — the Dr has checked it. 


Dear Madam. 

I who am writing this letter for your son have visited him 
often, & will still do so, he is quite patient — will I hope soon 
be up & going about. Sincerely your friend. 

Miss. C. V. Brand. 


Charlottesville 

June 26, 1862 

Mrs. Boyd 

Dear Madam 

This evening at 3 Oclock your son fell asleep as I 
trust in Christ, his last moments were peaceful I believ, on yes¬ 
terday the Dr performed an opperation took a bullet from his 
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side, the opperation he was not able to stand, when I called on 
him early this morning I found him sinking fast, he said to me 
should I die take the ring I send enclose in to mother & tell 
her to give it to my sister Mary. I do deeply sympathize with 
you, for your son won the respect of many. He had every kind 
attention shown him. I found him a gentleman This eve he 
asked for Icie I want to direct some but ere I got back his spirit 
was gone to him — who gave it, his nurse & Dr were beside 
his bed Jo he will be decently buried, The only request he 
was able to make was to send the ring, he was not aware he 
was so near his end. I had a lock of hair also taken from his 
head which I will send you. The Dr has his purse. I know not 
how much money he has. 

Last Sunday I wrote to you for him, he was fearful I would 
make you uneasy & said I must add next morning that he was 
better, He spoke of his Pious mother & is now I trust in Heaven, 
so weep not as those without hope. Please write immediately 
as I will feel anxious to know if you get this letter, ring & hair. 
May God bless the Father Mother Sisters & Brothers, is the 
wish of you & your sons friend. 

Kate V Brand 


SOLDIERS KILLED IN BATTLE 

COMPANY I, 15 ALABAMA REGIMENT 

* 

(This record was kept by Allen Thomas, who was in 

this Company.) 

Frank Davis 
Casper Boyd 

John Park, killed at Seven Days, Richmond 
Thomas Craig, killed at Seven Days, Richmond 

Alec. Farmer, killed-at Seven Days, Richmond 

Richard Walker, killed at Seven Days, Richmond 

James Mottley, killed at Seven Days, Richmond 

James Urquhart, killed at Seven Days, Richmond 

Asbury Tucker, killed at Seven Days, Richmond 

Perry Pitts, killed at Second Manassas 
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Jeff White killed at Haze River (prob. Hazel) 

William Smith, killed at Haze River 
Captain Park, killed at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Seaborn Harris, killed at Chicamauga 
Thomas Holland, killed at Chicamauga 
John Hanchey, killed at Dandridge, Tenn. 

Sam Gardner, killed at Gettysburgh 
Jeff Devane, killed at Sharpsburg, Md. 

John Underwood, killed at Sharpsburg, Md. 

Bob Duck, killed at Fuzzle’s Mill (prob. Fussell’s) 

Tom Norton, killed at Fuzzle’s Mill 
Brad Wilson, killed at Petersburg, Va. 

Geo. Logan, killed at Fredericksburg 

Wm. Powell, killed at Wilderness 

. ' * 

Larkin Norris, killed at Wilderness 
Green Davenport, killed at Wilderness 
John White, killed at Spottsylvania Court House 
Bill Coombs, killed at Hanover Court House 
Green McCormick, killed at Deep Bottom 
Wright, Moseley, killed at Ft. Harrison 
Jackson Redmond, killed at Darbytown Road 

An Historical Record Roll of Company I, 15th Alabama 
Infantry Regiment, C.S.A., dated at Richmond, Virginia, Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1865, shows that Casper W. Boyd enlisted in that or¬ 
ganization on July 8, 1861, at Troy, Alabama, with the grale 
of Private. He was 29 years of age at date of enlistment and 
single. He was born in Alabama; was a farmer by occupation, 
and gave his place of residence as Orion, Alabama. He was 
present at the Battle of Winchester, Virginia, on May 25, 1862. 
He was severely wounded at the Battle of Cross Keys on June 
8 , 1862, anl died of his wounds at Charlottesville, Virginia, on 
June 26, 1862. 

A List, Condition of Claims, 2nd Aud., C. S. Treas. shows 
that Alfred Boyd, father of C. W. Boyd, filed a death claim for 
his son on October 13, 1863. It shows C. W. Boyd served as a 
Private in Company I, 15th Alabama Infantry Regiment, C.S.A. 
The claim was verified January 18, 1865. 
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TURKEYTOWN C.S.A. 
LETTERS 

Contributed by Rev. Elbert Watson 


Camp Jones August 22, 1861 

Dear friend I drop you a few lines to let you know that I am 
well and well Satisfied with a camp life, we had a pleasant trip 
from Gadsden here and we have a Butifull place for our camp, 
we are close to plenty of good water, and close to a Butifull 
Town And plenty of fine Ladies who cheer us up as we pop 
along the Streets with there Smiles and charms, But I expect 
to Marry in old Cherokee, we are vary well fixed, we have 
good Tents, and we have plenty to Eat, we have a vary agreeable 
company, and good officers who treat us kindly: we had Preach- 
iny in our camp Sunday Morning and Evening, we are drilling 
and learn very fast, we were Mustered in to the Service last 
Saturday Evening and draw our arms in a few days. I Saw 
a Regment from Mifippi. last Saturay on there way to Rich¬ 
mond. I do not know how long we will stay here perhaps a good 
while, the Ladies of Huntsville visit us Every Day and Seem 
to take a deep interest in our wellfare. I want you to write me 
as soon as you get this And write to me all the News generally 
and then I will have Something that is interesting to write to 
you. Give my love and Sincere good wishes to all the family 
and all my friends and acept the same yourself. I remain, 
yours truly. 

Robert T. Moore 


To Mr. Thomas Anderson 

Camp near Corinth, Mississippi, April 21st, 1862 

Dear Friend with great pleasure I avail myself of this op¬ 
portunity to drop you a few lines. We got here last Thursday 
Evening, it took us several lays to get here, we had to come 
such a way around before we could get here. We got all of our 
things here safe only we got some of our Eggs Broke and we 
had to change cars in such a hurry at Kingston that we left our 
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Confederate hats in the cars. I never hated anything as bad 
in all my life, But it is war times and we can’t help it, George is 
well, and likes camp life tolerable well. I do not feel well today, 
but I hope that my health will improve, and we fondly hope 
that this may find you all well. I give your Brother William 
the things that you sent to him, and he is well, But he don’t look 
as well as he did. Several of our Boys are sick, anl we haven’t 
got but a few men that is able for duty, But we are going to 
move our camp tomorrow, in about one mile of Corinth, where 
we will have Good Water. I think then that the health of the 
Regiment will improve, Well Tom Bob is a prisoner, he was 
detailed to help carry the wounded men of the Battlefields, and 
him and seven of our Boys were taken, when our Men fell back 
the Yankees took them prisoners, But our Colonel says he will 
get them back again in a short time, the Yankees are willing 
to Exchange Prisoners, we will get them back. Twenty nine 
of our Boys was wounded and Nat Burns is supposed to be 
killed, the Boys says that he fell Bally wounded. I saw most of 
our wounded Boys anl there wounds looked vary bad, the most 
of them are gone home on furloughs. Sam McAlister is in the 
Hospital in Mobile. I saw him as we come through, and he is 
badly wounded, he was shot through the thigh with a Minnie 
Ball, and he got the Measels, poor fellow he is in bad condition 
But I hope that he will soon get well, there is nine hundred and 
fifty yankee prisoners in Mobile I went and saw them, and 
some of them are a rough looking set, they are throwing up 
Breastworks here and preparing for another Battle But I don’t 
think that the yankees will ever fight us anymore here, I think 
they are tiard of it. It is said that we lost twenty five hundred 

men, and the yankees lost twenty thousand. The yankees lost 
four Generals and we lost tow, General Johnson and General 
Gladden was killed. There is several thousand men about here, 
I never saw so many men together in all my life, there has been 
a great deal of Rain here, and we have a Muddy time, But we 
enjoy ourselves toleral well, for it is War times. There is so 
many men camped about here that the camps looks like a large 
town of White Houses. Thomas you had better step over some 
Saturday Evening and see us, and see us cooking a pot of meat 
and dumplings, and the take Supper with us, and we will have a 
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canly pulling, for it is war times out here. Give my best Respect 
and Sincere gool wishes to your Mother and Sisters and tell 
them all howdy for me, and George sends his best Respects to 
you all, I think that we can whip the yankees out by fall and 
come home, and have some more parties. You must write to me 
and write all the news, and I will write you all the news in 
the camps—But be sure to write, it is wet and cold and I will 
close. I Remain yours truly, Wm. T. Moore 

To Mr. Thomas Anderson, 

Tell all my friends to write me, direct your letters to Corinth 
Mississippi. 

(Original letters are in the possession of Mrs. Herman Ander¬ 
son of Turkeytown, Alabama. William and Robert were mem¬ 
bers of Company D (Gadsden), 19th Alabama Regiment, and 
were 25 and 21 years of age respectively when the war began.) 

Filed in the Military Records Division of the Department of 
Archives and History is an original muster roll of Company D, 
19th Alabama Infantry Regiment, and thereon William T. Moore 
is shown as a private, age 25 years, and Robert P. (T) Moore 
is shown as a private, age 21 years. This outfit was made up 
of men from Cherokee County and was commanded by Captain 
W. P. Hollingsworth. The regiment was organized at Huntsville 
in 1861. It lost heavily in the battle of Shiloh, as well as several 
other battles. (Ed.) 
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MONTGOMERY CONFEDERATE POSTOFFICE 

On the first day of September, 1857, Thomas Welsh, a 
native of the State of Tew Hampshire but who had been living 
for some years in Montgomery was appointed as the Postmaster 
at Montgomery to succeed Matt P. Blue. Mr. Welsh served as 
Postmaster until the organization of the Confederate Govern¬ 
ment in 1861. Then he became by the terms of the Confederate 
set up automatically the Confederate Postmaster and served 
until his death in April 1863. The Postoffice was located just 
in the rear of M. Munter’s store on Montgomery Street until 
October, 1860, and then moved to a temporary site in Mont¬ 
gomery Hall on what is now Dexter Avenue. 

On account of the arrangements between the United States 
Government arid the Confederate Government whereby the U.S. 
Federal Government would cease the operation of the Confed¬ 
erate Postal affairs as of June 1, 1861, Unitel States stamps 
were no longer legal for the transmission of mail and this in¬ 
stituted a new arrangement which was carried into effect by 
what was termed in the South a Provisional stamped envelope, 
and local Postmasters’ adhesives. Thomas Welsh devised an en¬ 
velope imprinted with a design embodying a circle in which were 
the words “Paid” and “T. Welsh” around the upper and lower 
edges and in the center there was a 5 or a 10. These Provisional 
envelopes are of intense interest not only to students of the 
Confederacy but to those interested in philatelic matters. (See 
illustration accompanying this paper.) 

On the death of Mr. Welsh, Edmund M. Burton succeeded 
as Postmaster and Edwin I. Belser served as Assistant Postmas¬ 
ter. Both these men have descendents in Montgomery at the 

present time. 

See Organization of the Confederate Postoffice Department 
at Montgomery, 1960. 
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The cover herewith illustrated shows a draft from Henley & Co., 
the Montgomery hanker, dated October 11, and addressed to A. G. Naftel, 
Esq., Strata, Ala. Villages in Montgomery County existing as of now 
are named for both Mr. Naftel and his place of residence, Strata. John 
Henley’s hank in Montgomery was located on what is now Dexter 
Avenue and just west of a building known in 1861 as Estell Hall. 
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SHELBY SPRINGS C.S.A. HOSPITAL 

Camp Winn, Shelby Springs, (Ala.) 
March 28, 1862. 

Dear Ma: 

We arrived at this place yesterday at 2 o’clock after a very 
tiresome journey as we had to travel all that evening and that 
night and hal a very poor supper and no breakfast, but we are 
getting on pretty well. There are 9 companies here but they are 
not full as a good many of the men have furloughs to go home. 
We were received politely by the Colonel whose name is Fraysier 
and we eat at the same table with him but we have two tents 
which we brought along and are staying in them just outside 
the lines of the regiment. Shelby Springs is a very pleasant 
place and seems to be very healthy.... 

Your affectionate son, 

H. P. Cochrane 

To Mrs. S. S. L. Cochrane, 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

During the latter part of the war, the Confederate gove- 
ernment took over the hotel and cottages for hospital quarters. 
Peter A. Brannon, director of the Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery, wrote the following statement after an 
interview with a Confederate officer several years ago: 

Captain Hubbell Pierce, who lived at Coosada, Alabama, 
was for a short time in a Confederate hospital at Shelby 
Springs. The hospital occupied the old hotel building and 
cabins. The chief surgeon was Dr. D. Warren Brickell. His 
assistants were a Dr. Bradbury, who later located in New 
Orleans; Dr. John P. Furness, who died long after the war 
in Selma, Alabama, and Dr. Jones, who lived in Meridian, 

Mississippi, after the war. Captain Pierce thinks the hos¬ 
pital was under masagement of the Catholic Sisters. He 
recalls Father LeRay as a priest stationed there. Father 
LeRay was later made General Chaplain of the Confederate 
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Armies, and after the war became Archbishop of New 

Orleans. 

On March 16, 1864, Lieutenant General Leonidas Polk or- 
derel Surgeon Benjamin H. Thomas to proceed to Shelby Springs 
and take charge of the hospital. He was to take with him all 
hospital property in his possession, extend the capacity of the 
Shelby Springs Hospital to 850 beds, and make it a complete 
Soldiers’ Home. It was known as a Soldiers’ Home until March 
31, 1864, when Preston B. Scott, medical director of Alabama, 
ordered that it should be designated as General Hospital, Shelby 
Springs. This later designation which meant a home for invalid 
and disablel soldiers, was continued until the close of the war. 
Unfortunately many of the soldiers found a permanent resting 
place in the cemetery, located on a ridge overlooking the springs. 

Surgeon Thomas continued in charge of the hospital until 
November 22, 1864, when he was succeeded by Surgeon D. War¬ 
ren Brickwell, who remained in charge until the end of the war. 

f 

Historic Alabama Hotels and Resorts by James F. Sulziby, Jr. Used 
:by courtesy of University Press. 
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CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL DAY 

The custom of decorating soldiers’ graves as a memorial 
to the heroism of the Southern dead originated in Columbus, 
Georgia, and the first meeting was held April 26, 1866. The 
suggestion was made by Mrs. Lizzie Rutherford Ellis and the 
Memorial Association formed in Columbus at the time became 
the Lizzie Rutherford Chapter of the Ladies Memorial Associ¬ 
ation of the South. Mrs. Ellis selected the 26th of April because 
it was the anniversary of the surrender of Gen. Joseph E. John¬ 
ston and as well the Spring time in the South is about in its 
full bloom during the last week of April, so the many flower 
tributes added an impetus to the sentiment which was carried 
with the occasion. The meeting took place in the home, former 
residence of Mrs. John Tyler, one of the original members of 
the Association. Many erroneous statements have been dissim- 
inated through out the South for years, this anniversary at¬ 
tributing Columbus, Miss., as being the site of the origination, 
though the Mississippi town never claimed that honor. They 
did celebrate Confederate Memorial Day the next year, 1867, 
and likewise Montgomery, the Cradle of the Confederacy, cele¬ 
brated a Memorial Day in 1867. 

Confederate Memorial Associations have universally to the 
present day carried on the tradition of these celebrations. In 
later years much attention has been given to the custom in 
Columbus, Ga., where is located today the world’s largest mil¬ 
itary establishment, Fort Benning, named for Gen. Henry Ben- 
ning, whose descendants were instrumental in the organization 
and perpetuation of the Ladies Memorial Association. In the 
Southland today Confederate Memorial Day is not universally 
celebrated on the 26th of April, some former Confederate States 
now celebrating June 3rd, which is Jefferson Davis’ birthday 
and some of the Southern States, particularly border States, 
have celebrated Confederate Memorial Day at the same time 
of the National Decoration Day, May 30th. 

It is fitting to call attention to the fact that in Columbus, 
when the Southern ladies decorated the graves of the dead 
heroes and strewed flowers on these sacred places those Fed¬ 
eral soldiers buried at Columbus, were likewise honored with 
the Confederate dead and since that time and to the present 
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the women in Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi, who 
celebrate April 26th decorate alike both Northern and Southern 
soldiers’ graves. (Editor.) 
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RECENT “CENTENNIAL” ADDITIONS TO DEPARTMENT 

OF ARCHIVES & HISTORY LIBRARY 

(Assembled by Julia A. Perdue, Accessions Clerk) 

Doctors in Gray, by H. H. Cunningham 
Railroals of the Confederacy, by Robert C. Black 
Confederate City, Augusta, Ga., 1860-1865, by Florence Fleming 
Corley 

Confederate Centennial Studies, No. 16, Alabama Tories 
Confederate Centennial Studies, No. 17, Colin J. McRae 
Alabama Tories, by William Stanley Hoole 
Ordeal of the Union, Vol. 1, by Allen Nevins 
The War for the Union, Vol. 2, by Allen Nevins 
Horsemen Blue and Gray, James Ralph Johnson 
The Singing Sixties, Willard A. & Porter W. Heaps 

Battles of the Civil War, A Pictorial Presentation, Kurz & Alli¬ 
son Prints 

The Confederate Congress, by Wilfred B. Yearns 
Songs of the Civil War, by Irwin Silber 

The American Heritage Picture History of the Civil War, Ed. 
by Richard M. Ketchum 

A Civil War Treasury of Tales, Legends and Folklore, by B. A. 
Botkin 

Recollections of Christmas During the War, by W. T. Charles 

The Civil War: A Centennial of Eyewitness Drawings, U.S. 
National Gallery of Art 

The Civil War Soldier, Booklet by G. V. Rolph & Noel Clark 
(also picture post cards) 

Uniform and Dress of the Army and Navy of the Confederate 
States, (Confelerate States War Dept.) Introduction by 
Richard Harwell. 

Confederate States Paper Money, by Arlie R. Slabaugh 

War Time Journal of a Georgia Girl, 1864-65, (Fanny Andrews) 
reprint, Ed. by Spencer Bidwell King, Jr. 

Organization of the Confederate Post Office Department in 
Montgomery, by Peter A. Brannon 
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The Camp, The Bivouac, and the Battle Field, by W. L. Gam- 
mage, Brigade Surgeon, (reprint). The 1958 edition from 
the Arkassas Southern Press is a reprint of the Selma, Ala., 
Mississippi Book and Job Office, 1864, and is of peculiar 
interest to Alabamians as Dr. Gammage was born in Ala¬ 
bama in 1827 and served in the Confederate Army with an 
Arkansas Brigade. He was killed in an accident at Mobile 
on his was home to Texas in 1865. 

“Most Lovely Lizzie”, Love Letters of a Young Confederate 
Soldier. Gift to the Department from William Young Elliot 
of Birmingham, Ala. 
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ALABAMA’S REPRESENTATIVES IS THE 
CONFEDERATE STATES CONGRESS 

by 

William Letford 

PROVISIONAL CONGRESS 
First Session 

At Montgomery, Alabama, February 4, 1861. 

Second Session (called) 

At Montgomery, Alabama, April 29, 1861. 

Third, Session 

At Richmond, Virginia, July 20, 1861. 

Fourth Session 

At Richmond, Virginia, Sept. 3, 1861. 

Fifth Session 

At Richmond, Virginia, November 18, 1861. 

** 

FIRST CONGRESS 
First Session 

At Richmond, Virginia, February 18, 1862. 

Second Session 

At Richmond, Virginia, August 18, 1862. 

Third Session 

At Richmond, Virginia, January 12, 1863. 

Fourth Session 

At Richmond, Virginia, December 7, 1863. 
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SECOND CONGRESS 
First Session 

At Richmond, Virginia, May 2, 1864. 

Second Session 

At Richmond, Virginia, November 7, 1864. 


PROVISIONAL CONGRESS 


At Montgomery, Alabama, February 4, 1861. 
Hon. J. J. Hooper, Alabama, Secretary of the 

Provisional Congress. 


Hon. W. P. Chilton 
Hon. Jabez L. M. Curry 
Hon. Stephen Hale 
Hon. David P. Lewis 
Hon. Colin McRae 
Hon. John Gill Shorter 
Hon. Thomas Fearn 
Hon. Robert H. Smith 
Hon. Richard W. Walker 


Montgomery County 
Talladega County 
Greene County 
Lawrence County 
Mobile County 
Barbour County 
Madison County 
Mobile County 
Lauderdale County 


The Alabama members to the Provisional Congress did 
not represent Congressional Districts. It was not until the 
First Congress met at Richmond, Virginia on February 18, 
1862, that the Alabama delegation took their seats as repre¬ 
sentatives of cl Congressional District. The Provisional Congress 
was unicameral (consisting of only one house) therefore there 
was no designation as membership in the State or House of 
Representatives. 


CONFEDERATE STATE SENATORS FROM ALABAMA 

First Session 

Hon. Clement C. Clay Madison County 

Hon. William L. Yancey Montgomery County 
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Second Session 

Hon. Robert Jemison Tuscaloosa County 

Hon. Richard W. Walker Lauderdale County 

FIRST CONGRESS 


1st Hon. Thomas J. Foster 
2nd Hon. William R. Smith 
3rd Hon. John P. Ralls 
4th Hon. Jabez L. M. Curry 
5th Hon. Francis S. Lyon 
6th Hon. William P. Chilton 
7th Hon. David Clopton 
8th Hon. James L. Pugh 
9th Hon. Edward S. Dargan 


Lawrence County 
Tuscaloosa County 
Cherokee County 
. Talladega County 
Marengo County 
Montgomery County 
Macon County 
Barbour County 
Mobile County 


SECOND CONGRESS 


1st Hon. Thomas J. Foster 
2nd Hon. William R. Smith 
3rd Hon. Williamson R. Cobb* 
4th Hon. M. H. Cruiksank 
5th Hon. Francis S. Lyon 
6th Hon. William P. Chilton 
7th Hon. David Clopton 
8th Hon. James L. Pugh 
9th Hon. J. S. Dickinson 
*Did not take seat. 


Lawrence County 
Tuscaloosa County 
Jackson County 
Talladega County 
Marengo County 
Montgomery County 
Macon County 
Barbour County 
Clarke County 


No. 34] AN ORDINANCE 

To lay off the State of Alabama into nine Congressional Dis¬ 
tricts. 

Sec. 1. Be it ordained by the people of Alabama in Con¬ 
vention assembled, That for the election of representatives in 
Congress of the Confederate States of America, this State is 
divided into nine Congressional Districts, as follows: The first 
District is composed of the counties of Lauderdale, Franklin, 
Lawrence, Limestone, Madison, and Morgan; the second Dis¬ 
trict of Marion, Winston, Blount, Jefferson, Walker, Tusca- 
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loosa, and Fayette; the third District of the counties of Jackson, 
Marshall, DeKalb, Cherokee, and St. Clair; the fourth District 
of the counties of Calhoun, Randolph, Talladega, and Shelby; 
the fifth district of the counties of Bibb, Perry, Marengo, 
Greene, Pickens, Sumter, and Choctaw; the sixth District of 
the counties of Dallas, Autauga, Coosa, Lowndes, Butler, and 
Montgomery; the seventh District of the counties of Tallapoosa, 
Chambers, Russell, and Macon; the eighth District of the 
counties of Barbour, Henry, Dale, Coffee, Pike, and Covington; 
the ninth District of the counties of Conecuh, Monroe, Wilcox, 
Clarke, Washington, Mobile, and Baldwin. 

Sec. 2. Be it further ordained, That the sheriffs of the 
counties of Lawrence, Walker, Marshall, Talladega, Greene, 
Lowndes, Macon, Dale and Monroe, are the returning officers 
of their respective Congressional Districts, and the sheriffs of 
the other counties in their district must make returns to the 
returning officers above mentioned as now prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. Be it further ordained, That the ordinance be, and 
the same shall remain, in full force until otherwise provided 
by the General Assembly of the State of Alabama. 

Adopted, March 18, 1861. 


“Ornidances and Constitution of the State of Alabama with the 
Constitution of the Provisional Government,” page 45-46. 
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